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A Message from the State Librarian 



J 



oint ventures and partnerships top the list of successful approaches to solving many 
of the problems and challenges California’s cities and counties face today. As 
elected officials and taxpayers continue to demand the biggest bang for the buck, 
library partnerships with other organizations make effective use of community 
resources while increasing their impact in the community. In recent years, private, 



public and nonprofit funders have not only favored but also demanded collaborative 
approaches to solving local problems and meeting community needs. 



The need for more information about library joint ventures and partnerships was first 
identified during the California State Library’s Convocation on Providing Public Ubrary Service 
to California's 21 st Century Population , held in May 1997. Six of the Convocation’s priority 
recommendations focused on community collaboration with three directed toward the 
need for workshops and a publication on the value of library joint ventures. 



As Penny S. Markey, coordinator of youth services for the County of Los Angeles 
Public Library, wrote in a perspective paper for the Convocation, “Collaboration, 
partnerships and cooperation are the key operating words in California and throughout 
the nation.” 



Last year at the State Library’s request, MetaResearch SM conducted in-depth interviews 
with visionary leaders and library stakeholders throughout the United States. The 
interviews focused on what the future holds for society in general and libraries in 
particular, and were used to identify themes associated with the future. “Types of 
partnerships California libraries should pursue” was one of the seven major themes that 
emerged. As one visionary leader remarked when interviewed, “Partnerships should 
become the normal operating model for libraries.” 
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The case studies provided in this publication represent a sampling of successful public 
library joint ventures in California and other U.S. cities and counties. These case studies 
clearly demonstrate the impact that library joint ventures and partnerships can have in all 
kinds and sizes of communities. While there is no clear-cut model that can be applied to 
all library partnerships, these examples of successful approaches and practices can 
provide meaningful guidance. 



Partnerships and joint ventures strengthen the library’s role as both a participant and 
leader in community planning and development. I hope this publication will help you, 
your colleagues and community partners design solutions to the needs and challenges of 
your individual communities. Pursuing joint ventures and partnerships can increase 
library access for all Californians, enhance your library’s image and further develop your 
own leadership potential. 



Dr. Kevin Starr 

State Librarian of California 
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Preface 



*=yT oint ventures and partnerships represent the new paradigm for change in the 21 st 
century. No other approach packs the promise, power or performance that joint 
ventures and partnerships can deliver. In planning and researching this publication, 

J the authors discovered dozens of library partnerships worthy of recognition and 
exploration. In fact, there are hundreds, if not thousands, of successful library 
partnerships that demonstrate why partnering leads the way to empowering libraries and 
fulfilling community needs. 

Time and space limited just how many examples could be incorporated here. The 
partnership case studies included are just a sampling of the enormous accomplishments 
library partnerships have achieved. 

When the authors began to define the approach they would take in writing Joint Ventures ■ 
they discovered that there were lots of stories to tell about successful library partnerships 
and joint ventures. Storytelling is common to libraries and to research using case studies. 
The authors have carefully woven the details of each library partnership to capture the 
characters, scenes and lessons to be learned from each case study. 

The case studies here are organized by type of partner: public agencies; foundations and 
nonprofits; businesses; and the media. The authors chose these types of partnerships 
because they illustrate how non-library partners can broaden the skills and expertise of 
librarians, and expand the reach and impact of libraries. Each case study offers insights 
and advice on partnering that can help prepare you to engage in new partnerships or take 
your current partnerships to new heights. The authors hope Joint Ventures offers the 
encouragement and guidance necessary to put you on the road to partnership success. 
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Introduction to Partnering 



W hy this publication was 
developed: 

Successful library partnerships 
and joint ventures don’t just happen. They 
need to be understood, initiated, nurtured, 
evaluated, promoted and maintained. 
Effective partnerships also require skills, 
knowledge and expertise that library 
leaders, staff and supporters often do not 
think they have. 

While library partnerships are not new, the 
emphasis being placed on them is. 

Libraries and organizations that might not 
otherwise be sharing resources are 
partnering on programs, services, initiatives 
and marketing. Why? Because experience 
demonstrates that working together is more 
effective than working alone. 

Libraries have a long and venerable 
tradition of partnerships and 
collaboration. Libraries and librarians have 
a history of working together. Shared 
catalog access and interlibrary loan services 
are models of cooperation. Libraries know 
each other and have common goals. When 



they partner with other libraries, they are 
generally on the same page and facing in 
the same direction, thanks to shared values 
and a common culture. But for all their 
success in partnering with each other, 
many library leaders overlook partnering 
with organizations outside the library 
circle. 

The need for a publication about library 
joint ventures and partnerships was first 
identified during the California State 
Library’s Convocation on Providing Public 
Ubraty Service to California's 21 st Century 
Population, held in May 1997. Six of the 
convocation’s priority recommendations 
focused on community collaboration; three 
of those six were directed specifically 
toward the need for workshops, grants and 
a publication on the value of library joint 
ventures. 

In a perspective paper for the convocation, 
Pasadena Public Library Director Luis 
Herrera writes, 

“The benefits of forming strong 

community alliances can be 
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dramatic, with lasting implications. 
A successful alliance can 
strengthen ties with communities 
because of their impact and 
response to real-life needs. This 
relevance establishes the library as 
a strategic partner in enhancing the 
quality of life in the community 
and develops a broad-based 
political constituency. . . . Many 
public libraries are not ready or 
prepared to foster effective 
partnerships. While the intent and 
philosophical commitment may be 
strong, the institutional systems are 
often not in place to carry out the 
obligations of the understanding.” 1 

By themselves, good intentions and a 
philosophical commitment to partnerships 
are not enough. Library leaders need to 
have the knowledge, skills and attitude 
required for partnership success. 

In July 2000, at the State Library’s request, 
MetaResearch SM of Sacramento conducted 
in-depth interviews with visionary leaders 
and library stakeholders throughout the 
United States. The interviews focused on 
their views of what the future holds for 
both society in general and libraries in 
particular. The in-depth interviews were 
used to identify themes associated with the 
future and to provide direction for 
developing a plan for funding library 
programs. “Types of partnerships 
California libraries should pursue” was one 
of the seven major themes that emerged 
from Meta’s research. 



The partnership theme recurred 
throughout the interviews. Participants 
recommended partnering with other 
libraries and sharing technology and 
resources to make better use of funding 
streams and facilities and to increase 
accessibility. Partnering with public 
schools was also strongly recommended as 
a means of aiding schools with poor 
library resources and giving students better 
access to the information they need. As 
one interviewee put it, “(Because) libraries 
exist separately from (public) schools, 
there needs to be a greater integration with 
schools, whether it’s physical or not.” 2 

Library partnerships with business 
received both positive and negative 
comments. Some of those interviewed felt 
that business partnerships should be “one 
of margin, an embellishing, enriching 
funding of 10 to 15 percent.” Those wary 
of business partnerships indicated “there 
is a danger in that business support could 
be seen as a substitute for public 
support.” 3 

Other partnerships recommended 
included those with community service 
organizations, local foundations, nonprofit 
organizations and other public agencies. 
One participant advised, 

“Partner with community-based 
organizations and agencies that are 
addressing human/ social needs in 
their community. All organizations 
have their own needs and bring a 
certain type of expertise. They 
need to stop working in isolation 
and start working together, 



1 Shelly Keller, editor, Convocation on Providing Public Library Service to California's 21 st Century Population r, Convocation 
Proceedings , California State Library, July 1997, p. 27. 

2 MetaResearch SM , “Final Summary Report on In-Depth Interviews with Visionaries and Stakeholders” (Sacramento, 
CA, California State Library, 2000), p. 15. 

5 Ibid., p. 15. 
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coordinating expertise and working 
together in a collaborative way.” 4 

Another participant stated, “The head of 
the library needs to have more time to 
spend out in the community to bring 
about the partnerships I’ve talked about. 
Nobody knows who the head librarian is. 
They represent a heck of an institution 
and could play a vital role in the future.” 5 

Perhaps the most compelling reason for 
this publication is the unbridled need for 
libraries to partner. City and county 
budgets continue to tighten as community 
needs continue to expand. Departments 
within city and county governments 
compete for scarce resources. 

Downsizing, shrinking budgets and a 
fluctuating economy continue to put the 
squeeze on libraries. It’s no wonder that 
partnering is being looked at with renewed 
interest. 

In September 2000, the Urban Libraries 
Council conducted an electronic survey of 
member public libraries to see how they 
are participating in local economic 
development efforts. The findings 
demonstrate that public libraries are 
making important impacts in two areas. 
First, “new public library facilities are 
prolific, reflecting public and private 
investor attitudes that libraries are 
attractive anchors to new and infill 
development” in their communities. 
Second, “library services to people, both 
alone and in collaboration with local 
partners, are providing important 
resources that contribute to economic 
development in America’s cities.” 6 



Joint Ventures recognizes that library 
partnerships vary by degree, from casual 
relationships to on-going joint ventures. 

Above all, the goal of this publication is to 
educate and encourage library leaders, 
staff and supporters to understand that 
partnerships and joint ventures can bring 
more people to the library, increase 
funding and make resources more widely 
available. 

ho this publication is for: 

As a handbook, this publication is 
designed for library leaders, staff, 
supporters and advocates. It is designed 
for people with no in-depth partnership 
experience, as well as for those who want 
to take their current partnerships to higher 
levels of effectiveness. The authors offer 
case studies, recommendations and advice 
with the hope that readers will understand 
the promise, power and performance that 
partnerships and joint ventures can deliver. 

W hat this publication will do: 

Joint Ventures is designed to 
rekindle interest in partnering beyond the 
library circle. It is designed to provide 
basic information and specific tips that can 
be applied to your library’s circumstances. 
The case studies are a sampling of 
successful partnerships and joint ventures 
that can spark your own ideas about 
potential partnerships. 

This book may not provide everything 
needed to successfully pursue a 
partnership or joint venture. It will, 
however, help define the partnership 
process, the benefits of partnering and the 




4 Ibid., p. 15. 

5 Ibid., p. 25. 

6 Urban Libraries Council, Successful Cities: Public Library Contributions to Urban Economic Development, 
(Evanston, IL, December 2000), p. 1 . 
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knowledge, skills and attitude necessary. 
While this publication cannot provide 
partnership experience per se, it can 
encourage and help in the preparation of 
a successful partnering experience. Most 
educators believe that people — especially 
adults — learn by doing. The only sure 
way of learning how to partner is by 
doing it. 

As Ang Lee, director of Crouching Tiger } 
Hidden Dragon, told the graduating class of 
New York University, “Collaboration and 
sharing are as much a part of learning as is 
individual talent or genius.” 

C ontents of this publication: 

Chapter 1 defines what a partnership 
is and how a joint venture differs from a 
partnership. It also describes the benefits 
of partnering, the knowledge, attitude and 
skills required and how to develop, 
evaluate and promote new partnerships. 

Chapter 2 addresses library partnerships 
with public agencies and provides four 
case studies that exemplify those types of 
library partnerships. 

Chapter 3 identifies library partnerships 
with foundations and nonprofits, supplies 
six case studies and offers details on 
community foundations in California. 

Chapter 4 explores library partnerships 
with businesses and provides four case 
studies, three of them from libraries 
outside of California. 

Chapter 5 outlines information on library 
partnerships with the media with three 



case studies of successful library/ media 
partnerships. 

Chapter 6 provides an A to Z guide to 
partnership methodology and structure. 

W hat is a partnership? 

A partnership is a relationship 
between people or organizations based on 
an agreement to do something together 
that will benefit everyone involved. 
Partnership sometimes implies sharing a 
mission, resources and decision-making. 
But a partnership also may involve sharing 
work, risks, responsibility, power, benefits 
and burdens. 7 

Librarians use the term “partnership” 
loosely to describe the many relationships 
they’ve established in their communities. 
The local Board of Realtors® may provide 
money for the library’s reading festival, but 
that relationship is more akin to a 
sponsorship than a partnership. An 
elementary school class might visit the 
library on a regular basis and collaborate 
on homework assignments, but that 
doesn’t mean that a partnership exists. A 
local television station may provide news 
coverage of a library event or program, 
but that qualifies as media relations, not a 
media partnership. 

A partnership results from connections 
between people and groups who share 
interests and concerns and create a vision 
for the future. They are almost always 
relationship-based. And like relationships, 
they exist to varying degrees. 

Dick Pahle, development director for the 



7 Flo Frank and Anne Smith, The Partnership Handbook (Quebec, Canada, Human Resources Development Canada, 
2000), p. 5. 
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Public Library of Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg County (NC), provides one 
perspective on the spectrum of library 
partnerships. He views the range of 
library partner possibilities as linear (see 
Figure 1) with “pure philanthropy” at one 
end, “usury” at the other, and “enlightened 
self-interest” in the middle. 

“I think it’s intrinsically valuable to 
retailers, businesses and corporations to 
associate themselves with a public 
institution like the library,” Pahle says. 

And research shows that customers look at 
a business’s community involvement as 
much as they look for price and quality. 8 

T he difference between a 

partnership and a joint venture: 

Partnerships can vary from the casual to 
the committed. While some libraries 
might describe a relationship to a donor as 
a partnership, that partner may really be a 
sponsor. On the other hand, foundations 
today appear to prefer a real partnership 
with the library whose program they fund. 
Other projects, such as joint use facilities, 
require a formalized partnership more akin 
to a joint venture, which Merriam Webster 
defines as “a business enterprise in which 
two or more companies enter a 
partnership.” Business implies money, 
accountability and impact. When 
substantial money is involved, whether 
from a foundation or a business, the 
partnership rises to joint venture status. 

Those with a history of successful 
partnerships sometimes compare them to 
marriages. When a business or 
organization wants to sponsor a library 



event, that relationship might be analagous 
to “flirting.” When a business or 
organization wants to engage in a casual 
partnership to produce a new library 
service, that relationship compares to 
“dating.” When a library formalizes a 
partnership in writing to engage in a joint 
venture, that relationship approaches 
“matrimony.” 

Just like personal relationships, 
partnerships can be filled with satisfaction, 
strategy and struggle. On the Wisconsin 
Public Television’s Best Practices 2000 
Web site, 9 Mary Anne Alhadeff, Prairie 
Public Television, takes a “matrimonial 
view of the questions you should ask 
before taking the plunge to keep your soul- 
mate from becoming a ball-and-chain. ...” 
She shares her view in the following 
partnership “pre-nup”: 

• The proposal: I think I’m in love. Are 
the participants/decision-makers 
compatible? Will they be able to 
achieve resolution when potential 
conflicts arise? Are their standards 
in synch? 




Figure 1. The spectrum of library 
partnerships can be viewed as linear. 




8 California State Library, Public Library Directors' Forum Presentation , Santa Barbara, CA, March 14, 2001 . 

9 Wisconsin Public Televisions partnership Web site (www.bp2k.org/partnerships/prenuptial.html); Internet; accessed 
August 2001.' 
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• Til death do us part . How long should 
the partnership last? Is this a 
monogamous relationship? How 
many partners will there be? What 
does each partner add to the project? 
Caveat: Each additional partner adds 
exponentially to meeting time and 
decision-making time and effort. 

• The vows (write jour own). What are the 
goals for each partner? Publicity? 
Name value? Clout? Added 
resources? What is the project? What 
are the roles and responsibilities for 
each organization? (Be precise.) 

What are the standards and policies? 
What is the process for finding 
consensus on issues and resolving 
conflicts? Who are the decision- 
makers for each organization? 

• Having the marriage blessed. Does the 
partnership need formal/informal 
buy-in or sanction from senior 
management, the general manager or 
the board? 

• Will there be progeny? Will there be 
secondary or limited partners? What 
are their roles, privileges and 
obligations? 

• For richer or poorer. What are the 
financial obligations of each partner? 
What will each contribute in cash or 
in-kind? What are the roles in raising 
funds? How will underwriters and 
advertisers be acknowledged? 

• Renewing the voivs. What are the 
check-in points to ensure that the 



partners are satisfied and the goals 
are being met? How will we 
determine whether to extend the 
term of the partnership? What are 
the criteria to critique project 
success? 

• Mr. /Mrs., /Ms.? Does the 
partnership have a name? How will 
each partner be acknowledged on air, 
in print, on the Web, in signage? 

How will organizational logos be 
incorporated? 

• I want a divorce! What is the process 
for ending the partnership on 
amiable terms? 

Regardless of the metaphor used, for the 
purposes of this publication, partnerships 
and joint ventures can be distinguished as 
described in Figure 2. 

enefits of partnerships 
and joint ventures: 

“Partnerships are challenging,” writes Kate 
Nevins, executive director of SOLINET, 
on partnerships and competition on the 
American Library Association (ALA) Web 
site. She continues, “With all the 
challenges, the promise is so great. 
Libraries can accomplish great things when 
we work with others.” 10 

Nevins’ list of benefits includes resources, 
shared expertise, the advantage of ideas 
and synergies, connections and critical 
mass. 

“A variety of participants with a 
variety of perspectives can 
generate new ideas, new solutions, 




10 Kate Nevins, Partnerships and Competition , p.3. Available from American Library Association Web site 
(www.ala.org/acrl/invited/nevins.html); Internet; accessed August 2001. 
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and new opportunities. . . . Partners 
can facilitate and support library 
efforts because they are hooked 
into communities that libraries may 
not reach, or may carry weight that 
libraries don’t. . . . Partnerships 
allow libraries to do as a group 
what couldn’t be done 
individually .” 11 

C onsidering potential partners: 

According to the ALA Nancy 
Kranich Presidential Initiative on 
Information Literacy Community 
Partnerships, “Community partnerships 
abound in the professional literature of 
social work, adult education, basic literacy 
education, religious or church work and 
among governing entities. ... Partnerships 
are created when: 



• There appears to be no one person 
or group responsible for the issue; 

• It doesn’t seem possible to solve the 
problem or address the situation by 
just one group — due to the 
magnitude, lack of knowledge or 
amorphous nature of the issue; 

• The cost of solving the problem or 
addressing the issue is too costly for 
one group to address; and/ or, 

• It is important to have a large 
number of people involved to 
educate and have good buy-in to the 
process .” 12 

But how do partners get involved? 




PARTNERSHIPS 


JOINT VENTURES 


Casual agreement 


Written agreement 


Short-term 


Long-term 


Sometimes share resources 


Shared resources necessary 


Sometimes share outcomes 


Shared outcomes necessary 


Sometimes share goals 


Shared goals necessary 


Library bears risks and burdens 


Shared risks and burdens 


Mutual benefits not necessary 


Mutually beneficial 


Accomplish libraiy objective 


Accomplish something neither 
partner can do alone 


Libraiy leads partnering effort 


Libraiy may have to lead, follow or 
"get out of the way" 


Not exclusive relationship 


Exclusive relationship 


Library driven 


Partner driven 


Partners not necessarily eoual 


Partners are eoual (valued) 


Partners may or may not have input 


Partners have eoual input 


Some trust, accountability, responsibility, 
commitment 


High level of trust, accountability, 
responsibility, commitment 


Don't need to have an established 
relationship 


Need to have an established 
relationship 



Figure 2. Goals, 
outcomes and 
resources can 
distinguish 
partnerships 
from joint 
ventures. 



11 Ibid., p. 3. 

12 ALA Nancy Kranich Presidential Initiative Information Literacy Community Partnerships Initiative Toolkit. 
Available from (\v\vw.ala.org/kranich/literacy_initiative.html); Internet; accessed January 2001. 
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In Serving Latino Communities , authors 
Camila Alire and Orlando Archibeque 
offer this advice, 

. . the best thing you can do is to 
develop partnerships with 
organizations, agencies and 
individuals who can provide 
personnel, program expertise, 
facilities, and public relations 
resources. . . . Your partners could 
include social service agencies, 
civic organizations/clubs, churches 
and religious groups, government 
agencies, local government 
departments (such as police, fire, 
parks and recreation), educational 
institutions and daycare centers. 
Once your partnerships are 
established and your joint 
programs and services are 
identified, you can determine 
which ones are achievable given 
your staff and funding constraints. 
Concentrate on providing those 
programs. Leave the more costly 
ones until you find external funds 
or until you can integrate them 
into your library’s general 
programs and services. 

Remember, some action is better 
than no action.” 13 

eveloping effective partnerships: 

Nevins makes several 
recommendations about addressing the 
challenges of partnerships. She 
acknowledges that libraries “do not have a 
deep tradition of working extensively with 
non-library partners. Possible partners may 
not recognize the potential of partnerships 



with libraries, just as we may not recognize 
the potential of working with specific non- 
library partners. . . . The lesson is to invest 
the time to learn about potential partners, 
and to help them learn about you.” 14 

Nevins also points out that libraries and 
other organizations “do not necessarily 
share common goals. What a library may 
get out of a partnership may not 
necessarily be what the partner wants out 
of the same relationship. . . . The lesson 
here: Develop a common understanding 
of the goals of the partnerships, and 
ensure that all partners are on the same 
wavelength as to objectives, deliverables, 
roles and timelines.” 15 

A third consideration, Nevins says, is that 
libraries and other organizations “do not 
necessarily share common values and 
cultures. Our way of doing things may 
vary and it is hard for organizations to 
change their fundamental way of 
operating. Lesson: Consider the varying 
modus operandi of partners up front, and 
establish commonalities and expectations 
of the partnerships. Moreover, be 
committed to making the project flexible 
in its ongoing implementation. After all, 
blessed are the flexible, for they shall not 
be bent out of shape.” 16 

ALA’s Web site on the Community 
Partnerships Initiative describes a five-step 
process for getting partners involved: 

1 . Identifying partners by 

environmental scanning, group 
brainstorming or through a sample 
marketing plan for participants; 




13 Camila Alire and Orlando Archibeque, Serving Latino Communities (New York, Neal-Schuman Publishers, Inc., 1998), 
p. 205. 

14 Nevins, p. 2. 

15 Ibid., p. 2. 

16 Ibid., p. 2. 
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2. Approaching prospective partners 
with letters of invitation; 

3. Educating them in the invitation 
letter, before or at the initial 
meeting or through an on-going 
process; 

4. Maintaining them based on a 
communications plan or through 
timeline considerations; and 

5. Appreciating partners based on 
their needs, through media releases 
and letters or some other private or 
public recognition. 17 

Educating your partners about the library 
and the potential for partnering can, in 
fact, make or break the deal. Research 
conducted by Kathryn Covier Hannah for 
the California Library Association and the 
California State Library included 
interviews with 29 foundations and 
corporations about their attitudes on 
funding library programs. One of the 
report’s major recommendations states: 

“Educate prospective donors. Compared to 
other institutions, libraries are far 
behind the curve in the area of fund 
development. There is a huge job 
ahead for all of us who care about 
libraries because, before we can ask for 
money, we must first educate 
prospective donors about library 
funding needs, show them how 
additional private funds will benefit the 
community and explain the role 
libraries play in education. Libraries 
must overcome the perception that 
they are being fully supported by tax 
dollars. If public schools can turn 



these perceptions around, so can 
libraries.” 18 



The report also recommends: 

“Form community partnerships , especially 
with schools . The most appealing 
proposals, according to the funders, 
are those that can show how libraries 
are involved in their communities. 
Again and again, they mentioned the 
importance of working with the 
schools and collaborating with other 
organizations, especially with regard to 
education. They would like to see 
libraries take more of a leadership role 
in the movement toward sustainable 
communities.” 19 




The Institute of Museum and Library 
Services publication, True Needs, True 
Partners, 
provides 
insight into 
why 

partnerships 
are 

challenging 
and why 
organizations 
must 
persevere. 

Their 

findings are 
based on the 
experiences 
of 15 




Educating prospective partners about the 
library is critical to success. 



partnerships between museums and 
schools around the United States. The 
publication includes descriptions of each 
project plus the commonalties found in 



17 ALA Nancy Kranich Presidential Initiative on Information Literacy Community Partnerships Initiative Toolkit. 
Available from (\vvvw.aJa.org/Kranich/Uteracy_initiative.html); Internet; accessed January 2001. 

18 Kathryn Covier Hannah, Fund Development Feasibility Study, Report of Research for a Statewide Library Public Awareness 
Campaign (Sacramento, CA, California Library Association/ California State Library, 2000), p. 8. 

• 19 /to, p. 8. 
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each partnership. These “Conditions of 
Partnerships” describe 12 factors that 
should be considered when partnering. 
They are: 

1 . Obtaining early commitment and 
endorsement from management 
and staff. 

2. Establishing early and direct 
involvement among staff of all 
partnering organizations. 

3. Understanding the needs of each of 
the partnering organizations. 

4. Creating a shared vision for the 
partnership and setting clear 
expectations for what both partners 
want to achieve. 

5. Recognizing and accommodating 
the different organizational cultures 
and structures. 

6. Incorporating realistic goals into the 
planning process. 

7. Allocating enough human and 
financial resources. 

8. Clearly defining roles and 
responsibilities. 

9. Promoting open dialogue and 
communication. 

10. Providing tangible benefits for 
partnering organizations. 

11. Encouraging flexibility, creativity 
and experimentation. 

12. Involving the community. 20 



M aking it happen: 

In “Public Library Use in 
Pennsylvania: Identifying Uses, Benefits 
and Impacts,” authors Charles R. McClure 
and John Carlo Bertot write: 

“The study shows that intimate 
knowledge and evaluation of a 
particular public library’s local 



environment is crucial. The public 
library needs this local knowledge not 
only so that it can provide better 
service to its community but also so 
that it can communicate most 
effectively with the public and 
policymakers to whom it is 
accountable. Certainly, knowing the 
needs of the community well, in 
conjunction with knowing how the 
library should fit as a partner in the 
community with other service 
providers, will empower the library to 
develop in directions most beneficial 
to the community and hopefully lead 
the library’s patrons to view it as 
increasingly indispensable.” 21 

Writer Steve Sumerford of Community 
Readers of Glenwood Library in 
Greensboro, NC, identifies steps for 
successful partnerships in his article, 
“Building a Community of Readers 
through Partnerships and Technology,” 
published on the ALA Web site. He 
recommends the following approach: 

• Map the assets of the library and 
community. “Recognize the strengths 
that you have to offer (e.g., technology, 
literacy collections, staff expertise, 
etc.). . . . Then ‘map’ the strengths in 
your community (nonprofits, 
community leaders, foundations, etc.). 
This map will help you find the 
greatest potential for partnerships.” 

• Know the library’s mission, needs and 
goals. Sumerford recommends, 
“Before you reach out to form 
partnerships, be very clear about your 



20 True Needs, True Partners : Museums and Schools Transforming Education , Ellen Cochran Herzy, editor, 

(Washington, DC, Institute of Museum and Library Services, 1996), p. 50. 

21 Charles R. McClure and John Carlo Bertot, Public Library Use in Pennsylvania: Identifying Uses, Benefits and Impacts , 
(Harrisburg, PA, Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1998), p. 69. 
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own needs. Don’t form partnerships 
that do not help you advance your 
missions.” 

• Prepare handouts describing the 
potential joint venture which “describe 
your program, with an emphasis on 
what the program can do for the 
clients and for the organizations you 
are approaching” 

• Select five to 10 organizations as 
potential partners. He writes, “You 
may want to target those that have 
political clout, can connect you with 
new learners or that have grassroots 
leadership ” 

• Write the director of each 
organization about the prospect of 
working together. “Tell him/her that 
you would like to explore ways that 
you can work together. Ask for a brief 
meeting in his/her office.” 

• Research the organizations with which 
you want to partner. 

• Make the initial meeting upbeat. His 
advice: “Share your passion for what 
you do. Point out the things you have 
in common and particularly emphasize 
how a partnership could be mutually 
beneficial. Offer to serve on advisory 
or other committees of his/her 
organizations. Ask him/her if there 
are other organizations you should 
approach. Try to leave the meeting 
with an agreement about a project that 
you can work on together.” 22 



H 



valuating and promoting 
jthe impact: 



It is crucial for partners to build both 
evaluation and promotion into the 
partnership process. From the beginning, 
partners should identify ways to evaluate 
impact and find ways to disseminate 
information about the 
successes of the 




partnership. Updated 
information, training, 
usage statistics and 
other evaluative data 
are vital for continuing 
a program funded by a 
partnership. 23 



“Share your passion for 
what you do. Point out 
the things you have in 
common and 
particularly emphasize 
how a partnership could 
be mutually beneficial . 55 

- Steve Sumerford , 
Glenwood Library 



The Pennsylvania study 
by McClure and Bertot 
provides insight into 
why the evaluation and 
promotion 
components are 
neglected: 

“Many public libraries do not 
understand how to promote the 
economic impacts or other significant 
impacts they have on their 
communities. This may be due to the 
traditional isolation of the public 
library from other aspects of public 
life or to the fact that librarians are 
generally not educated in the art of 
planning, marketing, developing and 
promoting economic impacts. It is 
absolutely crucial that librarians gain 
knowledge of how to promote the 
impacts their libraries are making 
because if the public and policymakers 
are not aware of these impacts, they 



22 Steve Sumerford, “Building a Community of Readers Through Partnerships and Technology,” ALA Web site 
(www.ala.org/literacy/reference/comm/alabcr.html , pp. 1-2; Internet; accessed August 2001. 

23 Joanne Moore, “The Power and Promise of Partnerships,” Texas Library Journal, (Spring 2001), p, 11. 
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might as well not occur. People who 
pay taxes and people who allocate taxes 
need to be apprised of the concrete 
impacts those dollars are making in 
their community.” 24 

When the library’s partnership successes 
aren’t evaluated and promoted, partners 
risk falling short of their goals or missing 
the benefits of the partnership. Partners 
lose interest, enthusiasm and motivation 
when successes aren’t measured and 
promoted. When that occurs, the 
partnership may be doomed. 




Partners need to know the role libraries play in 
early education. 



nowledge, attitude and skills: 

X\^Librarians and library leaders often 
think they do not have the knowledge, 
attitude and skills to engage in 
partnerships. In fact, as information 
specialists, library leaders are perfecdy 
positioned to define needs, identify 
solutions and unite potential partners. In 



order for that to happen, potential partners 
must perceive librarians’ strengths, 
knowledge and expertise. 

In the Fall 2000 issue of Reference and User 
Services Quarterly, Editor Kathleen de la 
Pena McCook, writes, 

“So many community concerns have 
solutions that might well be offered by 
librarians if only librarians were active 
in the planning stages. Assertive 
environmental scanning by librarians 
serving each community can provide 
an inventory of opportunity.” 25 

In their publication, “Partnership 
Libraries,” the Washoe County Library 
System identifies nine qualifications 
necessary for those engaged in library 
partnerships. They are: 

1 . Interest in partnership libraries; 

2. Willingness to devote time and 
effort; 

3. Boldness of purpose in recognition 
of the vital force of the library as a 
center of community, culture, 
recreation and continuing 
education; 

4. Interest in community and an 
understanding of its social and 
economic conditions; 

5. Ability to work with others; 

6. Open-mindedness, which includes 
the ability to hold strong 
convictions on any subject, while 
recognizing the rights of others to 
disagree; 

7. Courage, enterprise and mental 
resourcefulness that establish 
policies for the successful operation 
of the library and impartial service 



24 McClure and Bertot, p. 70. 

25 Kathleen de la Pena McCook, “Librarians and Comprehensive Community Initiatives,” Reference & User Services 
Quarterly , Vol. 40, No. 1 (Fall 2000), p. 25. 
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to all its patrons; 

8. Loyalty to the library and its 
improvement at all times; and 

9. Practical business experience, clear- 
sighted political know-how and the 
quality of leadership are invaluable 
assets to any partnership. 26 



for the project. It won’t last if it’s 
just built from the top. 

• Know where they want to go. Make sure 
you know — very specifically — what 
will constitute success for your 
partner (s). 




While every library leader may not possess 
all of these qualifications, many may 
possess some and can acquire the rest. 
Most of the knowledge and skills they lack 
can be learned. 

O vercoming challenges 
and complications: 

Partnerships with other public agencies, 
foundations, businesses and the media can 
enhance a library’s impact in the 
community, but often with added 
complications. When two organizational 
cultures come together, even well-meaning 
leaders can stumble. Here is some advice 
on partnering from Wisconsin Public 
Television’s Best Practices 2000 Web site: 

• Communicate constantly (or at least 
consistently . . .). Communication is a 
constant challenge. Plan to meet 
regularly (biweekly, monthly) even if 
there are no pressing issues to 
resolve. Expect to disagree. 

Develop a healthy mechanism for 
ironing out differences, or you will 
be getting together only when things 
go wrong. 

• Know where you want to go. Make sure 
you know — very specifically — what 
will constitute success for your 
organization. Make sure you do the 
maximum allowable “internal PR” 



• All partners have self-interests, strengths 
and limits. It’s important to recognize 
and acknowledge 
early on the 
strengths ... of each 
partner. It’s 
important to know 
your partners’ limits 
(in budget, format, 
culture, etc.) and for 
them to know yours. 

• Personality matters. To 
the extent the 
partners have 
flexibility, assign 
maintenance of the 
partnership to 
staffers who enjoy 
building consensus. 

Individual 
relationships make or break 
partnerships. When turnover 
happens, expect a few lumps in the 
gravy and don’t live in the past. 

• Compatibility matters. Start with 
respect, then build trust. Compatible 
viewpoints count. . . . Style 
compatibility counts too, but 
technological compatibility doesn’t. 

• Trust but verify. You have to feel 



Communicate 
constantly (or at least 
consistently ...). 
Communication is a 
constant challenge. 
Plan to meet regularly 
(biweekly, monthly) 
even if there are no 
pressing issues to 
resolve. Expect to 
disagree. 



26 Sally Kinsey, Frankie Lukasko and Janet Pzarski, Partnership Libraries Open the Door to Opportunities for 
Your Community , (Reno, NV, Washoe County Library System, 1999), p. 10. 
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Projects often succeed with just two 
committed partners. 



secure in the knowledge that 
everyone is going to meet his or her 
commitments. Don’t be 
embarrassed about generating a 
“letter of agreement” to guide the 
partnership. This may seem too 
formal, but it’s amazing how easy it 
is to forget what you have agreed to 
. . . and how easy it is for those 
misunderstandings to ruin 
relationships. Speak your mind (or 
risk losing it). If you are 
disappointed with your partner’s 
performance, say so. Be open to their 
comments on your work. Probe for 
the underlying reasons behind any 
disagreements. Trust your 

representative. 
Make sure all 
the 

representatives 
“at the table” 
(the 

relationship- 
builders) are 
given the 
authority to 
make deals 
that stick. 

• Win one for 
jour partner. 

Be serious 

about making sure your partner gets 
a “win” out of each project — and let 
your partner know that their interests 
are very high on your personal 
priority list. A partnership is like a 
marriage. If you start keeping score, 
you’ll develop a need for a referee. 
And like a marriage, remember that 



you both bring something to the 
table. You may have more to offer 
than you realize. 

A partnership is (also) not tike a 
marriage. Each partner’s level of 
participation will fluctuate 
depending on the nature of the 
project, the specific activity and even 
the time of the day or year. What do 
you call content without promotion? 
A secret. 

• Two’s company. Don’t get greedy to 
build huge partnerships. To the 
extent possible, build projects 
around a pair of very committed 
partners. Three’s a crowd. It’s a lot 
easier to add partners than to “fire” 
them. Add secondary partners on an 
“as needed” basis ... to be renewed 
on a case-by-case basis. 

• Stop and smell the ... results. 
Acknowledge your successes. Get all 
of your bosses to party . 27 

TQ) artnering is a leadership issue: 

Library partnerships do not just 
happen. Partnerships require planning, 
evaluation and promotion. They need care 
and nurturing. They command time, 
resources and staff support. Partnerships 
— like people — thrive in a flexible, open, 
supportive environment. 

Above all, partnerships cannot be 
successful without commitment from 
library leaders and library administration. 

In his foreward to The Librarian’s Guide to 
Partnerships ; Samuel E Morrison writes, 



27 Wisconsin Public Television Partnership’s Web site (www.bp2k.org); Internet; accessed August 2001. 
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“Every partnership encompasses one 
or more variables that will cause it to 
move ahead, stagnate or fall apart. 
Among these variables, the critical one 
necessary to the success of any 
community partnership is the 
commitment of the leader(s) at the top 
of each potential partnership 
organization. An activist leader with a 
vision for 
what a 
partnership 
can achieve, 
and the ability 
to effectively 
communicate 
and persuade 
staff to 
implement the 
goals of the 
partnership, is 
the all 
important 
variable. 5 ’ 28 

Ken Haycock, Professor and Director of 
the School of Library, Archival & 
Information Studies, University of Bridsh 
Columbia in Vancouver, BC, Canada, 
echoes that belief. “Partnerships require 
time, resources and leadership,” he says. 



“We continually underestimate these 
essential ingredients.” 29 

In “The Promise and Power of 
Partnerships” (Spring 2001 issue of Texas 
Library Journal), Joanne Moore writes, 
“Fundamental to everything we do, 
libraries represent a social partnership 
of the highest order. We embody the 
role of 

government in 
education, the will 
of citizens to be 
informed, and the 
underlying 
connection among 
people of all ages 
across all times. 
The core value of 
libraries is sharing, 
and sharing is at 
the heart of 
partnering.” 30 

The case studies 
that follow are intended to provide 
encouragement and insight into library 
partnerships and prepare you for 
partnering with organizations outside the 
library circle. Learning to partner can only 
be achieved by actually doing it. 







Partnerships - like people - thrive in a 
supportive environment. 



28 Samuel F. Morrison, The Librarians Guide to Partnerships , (Fort Atkinson, WI, 1999) p. vii. 

29 Ken Haycock, interviewed by Patricia M.Y. Wong, July 5, 2001. 

30 Moore, p. 12. 
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Library Partnerships with Public Agencies 




artnerships between public 
libraries and other public 
agencies are not new. In many 
communities, public libraries 
have taken a leadership role in 
identifying local needs and working with 
other city or county departments to 
address them. In the public sector, 
resources are almost always less than what 
is needed to provide essential services. It 
makes sense for departments of the same 
government entity to combine forces. 



Partnering with other public agencies can 
also enhance the library’s visibility, image 
and reach in the community, while 
providing the same benefits to the 
partnering agency. Public libraries often 
succumb to adversarial relationships with 
their fellow city or county departments 
just because they compete for the same tax 
dollars to fulfill their missions and goals. 
When departments can find common 
ground, partnering offers an excellent 
chance to see problems and opportunities 
in new ways. 



At a time when elected officials and 
taxpayers expect the biggest bang for the 
buck, public agency partnerships make 
effective use of resources while increasing 
their impact in the community. 
Partnerships between public agencies also 
make the most of each agency’s strengths, 
especially when they build on established 
links with other public agencies, including 
schools. Partnering with a public agency 
also, in the words of Pasadena Public 
Library Director Luis Herrera, “offsets 
libraries’ tendency to be insular.” 



m Successful Cities: Public Library 
Contributions to Urban Economic 
m Development, the Urban Libraries 
Council states, 

“Many of the new public library 
building projects are joint ventures 
with schools, social service agencies 
and other government offices. The 
Solano County Library in Fairfield 
(CA), reports that libraries are 
attractive partners because of their 
potential access to Proposition 14 
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bond money. In Pittsburgh (PA), 
Howard County (MD), and Pierce 
County (WA), facilities house both 
libraries and senior centers. A Multi- 
Purpose Center provides library and 
health care services in Houston’s 
Fifth Ward. In another Houston 
project, the public library supports a 
Parent Resource Library in concert 
with activities of seven other 
community service organizations 
serving new Hispanic immigrants at 
the Napoleon Square Apartments. 
The Elizabeth (NJ) Public Library 
has opened a new branch co-located 
with a senior center, pre-school, and 
clinic.” 1 

Whether the goal is building a new facility 
or providing a necessary service that 
enhances a community’s quality of life, 
public library partnerships with public 
agencies make sense. 

Urban Libraries Council’s Successful Cities 
also cites positive youth development as a 
by-product of public library partnerships. 
“Public libraries are working with 
schools and youth to provide a 
continuum of support for learning 
in the K-12 years. In Houston, the 
Mayor’s Power Card Challenge to 
increase use of library resources by 
young people doubled the number 
of youth library card holders in the 
first year. ... In Los Angeles, the 
Electronic Information Magnet High 
School with over 200 students is 
housed at the Central Library. One 
Providence (RI) branch is located 
within a Boys & Girls Club. Other 
youth support services include career 



and job counseling, part-time 
employment, tutors, homework help 
and providing safe places to meet, as 
well as conducting forums to address 
important community issues such as 
youth and violence.” 2 

Even though public library/ public agency 
partnerships can be a challenge, the 
benefits seem to far outweigh the 
entanglements and snafus that can plague 
partnerships. As the case studies in the 
chapter demonstrate, public library/public 
agency partnerships can galvanize the 
community and improve library access for 
everyone. 






=^he four case studies in this chapter 
focus on two categories of public 
agency partnerships: health care 



and education. 



Adelante ! : Developing a Healthy Reading Habit 
documents the eleven-year partnership 
between the Oceanside Public Library and 
the San Diego County Health and Human 
Services Agency’s Public Health 
Department. The two partnered in a joint 
venture to dispense books, videos and 
pamphlets in addition to offering story 
hours for children, classes on nutrition, 
prenatal care, family planning and other 
health topics. 

Reach Out and Read: Putting the Fun into 
Parenting describes the Stockton-San 
Joaquin County Public Library’s Reach Out 
and R^ead program, modeled after a 
program started at Boston Children’s 
Hospital. The library partners with San 
Joaquin Health Care Services and Health 



1 Urban Libraries Council, Public Ubrary Contributions to Urban Economic Development (Evanston, IL: 2000), p. 2. 

2 Ibid r ., p. 3. 
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Plan of San Joaquin to distribute more 
than 15,000 books annually at well-baby 
and well-child visits throughout the 
library’s service area. With eleven 
distribution sites, it is the largest Reach Out 
and Read consortium in the country 

Local Touch, Global Reach: Libraries Connecting 
for Life-long Learning details how three 
public libraries, a city college library and 
the local school district partnered to 
provide electronic access to the 
information resources of all the partners. 
Partners included the Pasadena Public 
Library, Pasadena City College Library, the 
Pasadena Unified School District, Sierra 
Madre Public Library and Altadena Public 
Library. Their objectives included 



connecting the catalogs of all partners; 
sharing databases, e.g, full-text periodicals; 
providing staff development and training 
for teachers and librarians on information 
technology; collection development; and 
other topics that support the project goal. 

Our fourth case study, Joint Use: Libraries 
Plus Schools Equal Learning Success recounts 
the partnerships between the Washoe 
County (NV) Public Library and the 
Washoe County School District and the 
Nevada Department of Wildlife. These 
partnerships gave birth to the Community 
Libraries of Washoe County Library, six 
joint use school/ public libraries located in 
geographically isolated areas. 
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Adelante! 

Developing a Healthy Reading Habit 



M iguel held hands with his shy 

father as the public health nurse 
handed the father an eye chart. 
With a shaky voice, Mr. Castillo tried in 
vain to read the letters on the chart. The 
nurse made some notations on her pad 
and then referred Mr. Castillo to the local 
eye doctor and to the Lions Club, where he 
would be given a new pair of glasses. On 
the other side of the van, the librarian 
handed Miguel his books, while he waited 
for his dad’s eye exam to be completed. 
Thanks to the Adelante! bookmobile, the 
family received needed health care and 
books to read. 



Since 1990, the Oceanside Public Library 
and the San Diego County Health and 
Human Services Agency’s Public Health 
Department have partnered to dispense 
everything from books to information 
about learning English to prenatal care. 

In 1989, the California State Library began 
a grant program called Partnerships for 
Change. The Oceanside Public Library 
chose the county public health department 
as their partner and successfully obtained a 
three-year grant to begin outreach into the 
community’s Latino population, estimated 
at 27 percent in 1990. That year, the 
library partnership called Adelante ! received 
over $200,000 to provide specialized 
library and public health services to the 
Latino community. 

Eleven years later, the partnership is still 
going strong. Neither partner receives 
State Library grant funding at this time, yet 
each board of directors continues to 
support the program, in part because of 



the tremendous success it has achieved. 
The partnership is now funded by the City 
of Oceanside’s Public Library and 
Community Development Block Grants, 
as well as by the county of San Diego. 
Donations from the public help meet the 
needs of the program. 

The modified catering truck bookmobile 
began making the rounds of Oceanside’s 
low income, predominantly Latino 
neighborhoods as a way of reaching 
people who might otherwise go without 
health care and library services. 

“Instead of giving out ice cream, we give 
out information. One of the greatest 
benefits of our partnership is the 
encouragement of parental involvement in 
fostering school readiness in their 
children,” says Barbara Bale, a supervising 
public health nurse for the Oceanside 
Public Health Center. While the 
bookmobile offers books, videos, 
pamphlets, and a story hour for children, a 
bilingual public health nurse holds 
curbside classes on nutrition, prenatal care, 
family planning and other health topics. 

Bale says, “Quite often, not speaking 
English has been a barrier to receiving 
health care. Within the neighborhoods 
that the Adelante ! bookmobile visits, word 
of mouth spreads rapidly about our free, 
confidential health screenings and classes, 
thereby increasing public awareness of all 
the services available in Oceanside.” Both 
library and health officials have long 
recognized a need to reach the Latino 
population; the Oceanside Library’s needs 
assessment confirmed their guesses. A 
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survey conducted in 1989 of 185 Latinos 
in the community revealed that 34 percent 
said they needed information about health 
care, including where to find services and 
how to apply for health insurance. 
Countywide, 40 to 60 percent of the 
babies born to mothers who had no 
prenatal care were Ladno, and in 1987, 
Oceanside had the second highest rate of 
mothers who received no prenatal care. 
The survey also found that 60 percent of 
those who responded didn’t know that 
Oceanside had a library. 



Circulation of books has grown steadily 
through Adelante! and the overall number 
of Latinos using the Oceanside Public 
Library has also increased dramatically. 

As Yolanda Quezada, Adelante ! library 
technician /driver comments, “What I do is 
introduce people to the idea of the library 
and its services. Then they feel more 
comfortable going into the library building 
to do more research or obtain more 
books.” 




“We’re talking about a population that 
moved here as adults and didn’t have an 
introduction to the library through the 
school system,” Bale adds. 

The traditional image of a library as four 
walls and a bunch of books may be 
intimidating for California’s exploding 
ethnic population, which consists in large 
part of recent immigrants who speak litde 
or no English and come from countries 
with no free public libraries.The decision 
to use a modified catering truck rather 
than the more readily available and 
traditional bookmobile came from an 
incident that illustrates the sensitivity 
needed to make inroads into ethnic 
communities. 

“By a fluke, our bookmobile broke down 
one day and we sent a library van to the 
barrio to pick up and distribute books,” 
says Oceanside Public Library children’s 
services coordinator Carol Naegele. “No 
one would come near the van, no one at 
all. We later made the connection that it 
was because the Immigration and 
Naturalization Services uses vans.” The 
Adelante! bookmobile is a brighdy painted, 
eye-catching truck that attracts attention as 
it drives up to each stop. 




The Adelante! truck dispenses library and health 
information. 



The public health nurses appreciate the 
fact that they can teach a large group of 
parents or young adults in a safe, non- 
threatening environment. They distribute 
information via the VCR on the vehicle, or 
through the various pamphlets and 
teaching aids they carry on board. Some 
of the most positive reactions have come 
from the young adults in the community. 

“I feel like the nurse will tell me the truth 
about my changing body and I can ask her 
any questions without feeling embarrassed 
or like she’s going to judge me for it,” says 
1 8-year-old Antonio Flores. Flores was 
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bringing his little sister to pick out books 
while he talked with the nurse about his 
health concerns. 



being on the streets with the bookmobile 
means we can see many more people in 
one day” 



City of Oceanside council members, the 
mayor and staff have been supportive of 
the outreach program since its inception. 
Proof of this support is in the annual 
renewal of Community Development 
Block Grant monies. 




The Adelante! truck attracts attention at every 
stop in Oceanside. 



The City Council votes each year to 
allocate more than $12,000 to the 
maintenance and upkeep of the 
bookmobile, demonstrating that the 
program is seen as highly successful and 
important to the city. The county of San 
Diego has continued to support the 
partnership as well. In spite of some 
budget cuts over the years, county funding 
for public health nurses on Adelante ! has 
continued in a show of confidence in the 
program’s value. 

“For us, being able to see 20 people in two 
hours is very cost effective and efficient,” 
says Estelita Corpuz, a public health nurse 
assigned to Adelante! “Our standard 
procedure is to do home visits with each 
family, and while we continue to do that, 



As the 2000 census shows, California’s 
Latino population is even larger than when 
Adelante! began and the need for quality 
health care and educational information 
continues to intensify. What started out as 
a partnership between two agencies has 
grown to a strong network of multiple 
agencies working together toward 
solutions to many community challenges. 

Library and public health staffs have been 
asked to join a number of task forces 
formed to address teenage pregnancy, 
inadequate school readiness, gang 
involvement and other pressing issues. 
Adelante! staff participates in community 
fairs, health expos, ethnic festivals and 
even drives to the local swap meet, in a 
joint effort to improve the quality of life 
for the entire city. Books and other 
educational materials are now available in 
English as well as Spanish, as the 
popularity of the “library on wheels” has 
grown and more residents learn about 
library and health services in their own 
neighborhoods. 

“I look forward to bringing my children to 
Adelante! every week, so they can get books 
and learn to read English. They need to 
learn in order to have a good future,” 
explains Aurora Saldivar, a mother of 
three living in the Crown Heights 
neighborhood of Oceanside. Saldivar’s 
comments are very satisfying to the 
librarians and public health nurses who 
work together to fill the needs of 
Oceanside’s residents. By becoming 
partners, both agencies are able to expand 
services and become an integral part of 
the community they serve. 
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The Crown of Oceanside 

Staff at Oceanside Public Library and 
San Diego County Public Health 
Department had no way of envisioning 
how far their partnership would take 
them. Eleven years ago, many 
neighborhoods in Oceanside were 
considered blighted and crime ridden 
and were avoided by many people who 
feared for their safety. Adelante! began 
serving these areas in a concentrated 
effort to educate the city’s Latino 
residents about available health and 
educational services. The program has 
many success stories, but one of the 
most inspirational is the “Corona de la 
Limpieza” (Spanish for the “Crown of 
Cleanliness”). 

This program was started by Estelita 
Corpuz, one of the public health nurses 
who works on Adelante! Estelita noticed 
that many of the streets and sidewalks in 
the Crown Heights neighborhood were 
dirty, littered with broken glass, old 
newspapers, food wrappers and such. 
During her Adelante! stops, Estelita 
began organizing the neighbors into a 
cleaning crew, obtaining free brooms, 
mops and dustpans from the City of 
Oceanside. Volunteering her own 
Saturday mornings, Estelita soon had a 
core group of cleaners who fanned out 



What began as am effort at 
increasing public health and 
safety has grown into a weekly 
ritual for many residents* who 
turn out in large numbers to 
clean up litter* enhance the 
landscaping and beautify their 
homes, Potluck parties and 
other celebrations take place 
regularly o 0 * 

around Crown Heights to clean up and 
beautify the neighborhood. Crown is 
translated into Spanish as “corona,” thus 
the name for the cleaning crew. 

What began as an effort at increasing 
public health and safety has grown into a 
weekly ritual for many residents, who 
turn out in large numbers to clean up 
litter, enhance the landscaping and 
beautify their homes. Potluck parties and 
other celebrations take place regularly 
and neighbors have gotten to know each 
other as a result of this program. City 
officials have stepped up efforts to 
revitalize the area in recognition of the 
increased pride residents have taken, and 
the “Corona” now shines brightly as one 
of Oceanside’s crown jewels. 
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Reach Out and Read: 

Putting the Fun into Parenting 



young girl walks with her mother 
into a local school in Stockton 
(CA). She is going to register for 
kindergarten and clutches one of her most 
prized possessions — a picture book. The 
principal comments on the tide, and the 
child proudly proclaims, “I got this when I 
went to the doctor!” 

This child is one of hundreds seen every 
year by pediatricians participating in the 
Stockton-San Joaquin County Public 
Library’s Reach Out and Read San Joaquin 
program. The library partners with San 
Joaquin Health Care Services and Health 
Plan of San Joaquin to distribute more 
than 15,000 books annually at well-baby 
and well-child visits throughout Stockton 
and San Joaquin County. The program has 
expanded to 1 1 sites — it is the largest 
Reach Out and Read consortium in the 
country. 

In a typical visit, a child and his or her 
caregiver will walk into the waiting room 
of a Reach Out and Read San Joaquin site and 
listen to a volunteer read stories, sing 
songs or interact with fingerplays and 
stretches, while they wait for the health 
practitioner to see them. When they are 
called in for the appointment and walk to 
the examining room, they find a book 
attached to their medical chart in the 
pocket outside the door. 

The pediatrician or nurse practitioner talks 
with each parent or caregiver (of infants to 
five-year-olds) about the importance of 
early literacy during every well-baby or 
well-child visit. “Do you read to her? Do 
you tell her stories? Let me show you how 



you might use reading at home.” The 
baby’s reflexes and eyes are checked as she 
reaches for the book. 

“The book is yours to keep,” says the 
doctor to the baby’s parent. “And you’ll 
get another book every time you come 
until she’s five.” When the visit is over, the 
child is enamoured with her new present, 
the parent has learned about the 
importance of sustained reading and the 
family builds a home library. The nurses 
make a note of the visit, indicating the 
child’s reaction, and the title of the book is 
color-coded with a sticker and placed in 
the child’s chart. During the next visit, the 
doctor will ask the child and the parent 
about sharing that book together, before 
introducing the next title. 

The Stockton-San Joaquin County Public 
Library Reach Out and Read San Joaquin 
program began in 1998. Children’s 
Services Resource Librarian Jane Dyer 
Cook heard pediatrician Dr. Robert 
Needlman speak about the benefits of 
Reach Out and Read at the 1996 American 
Library Association Conference in New 
York City. 

“We have to try this program!” Cook 
remembers thinking. The library’s Families 
for Literacy program was thriving. The 
library had an established link with health 
care providers — bringing Families Reading 
Together, a program to promote reading in 
developing the overall health of the family 
- into pediatrician’s offices, high-risk 
obstetric/gynecology clinics and Lamaze 
classes. Reach Out and Read focused on 
pediatric literacy, using the doctor visit as 
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an opportunity to instill a love of books in 
the youngest child, and reading as a 
method of promoting health. 

Through pre- and post-surveys of Families 
for Literacy and Families Reading Together 
participants and census demographics, the 
library knew that many families with young 
children hungered for this information. 
Cook wrote a grant in 1997 to support 
Reach Out and Read San Joaquin as an 
experiment. Cook spent eight months 
planning implementation with A1 Murillo, 
administrator at San Joaquin General 
Hospital and Jim King, marketing vice 
president for Health Plan of San Joaquin. 
King was a recent transplant from Boston 
Children’s Hospital, where Reach Out and 
Read began. 

With an initial grant of $10,000 from 
Health Plan of San Joaquin and some 
marketing advice, the Stockton-San 
Joaquin County Public Library has been 
the driving force since the Reach Out and 
Read San Joaquin kickoff in 1998. 
Coordinator Toni Mandara Williams 
manages the daily operations of 
Reach Out and Read San Joaquin 
(RORSJ). 



Williams trains the volunteers 
who read to children and their 
families in the waiting rooms. 
She shows them how to interact 
with patients and how to behave 
and dress appropriately in a 
medical setting. She provides 
two hours of training on age- 
appropriate books for children 
from birth to five years old, and 
instructs them about how to 
read stories to engage even the 
youngest child and his or her 
adult caregivers. 



In addition to raising all of the funds for 
Reach Out and Read San Joaquin, the library 
selects all of the books, provides all of the 
publicity, recruits, selects and trains all of 
the volunteers and coordinates the health 
practitioner trainings. 

Reach Out and Read is a train-the-trainer 
program. The pediatricians train their 
colleagues, other medical professionals and 
staff involved in the program. In August 
1998, the San Joaquin Medical Society 
invited Dr. Hillary Bethke from Oakland 
Children’s Hospital to a luncheon where 
she spoke to a crowd of 60 pediatricians 
about the Reach Out and Read program. San 
Joaquin A+, a consortium of 
organizations allied for the health and 
educational well-being of children and 
their families, raised the money to host the 
luncheon. The San Joaquin General 
Hospital provided the space and promoted 
the program to its physicians. Interest 
sheets were quickly filled out, producing a 
waiting list of pediatricians eager to begin 
Reach Out and Read San Joaquin with the 





The program instills a love of books in babies. 
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Stockton-San Joaquin County Public 
Library. 

Among the first was Dr. Felipe 
Dominguez, Chief of Pediatrics of San 
Joaquin County Health Care Services and 
head of Children’s Health Services, the 
first of the Stockton RORSJ sites. He is 
also Reach Out and Read San Joaquin's chief 
fan and primary instructor of the other 
participating RORSJ physicians. 

Dr. Dominguez 
didn’t learn to read 
until he was in the 
fifth grade. He was 
the first in his family 
to graduate from 
junior high, the first 
to graduate from 
high school and 
college, and the first 
physician in his 
family. 

Dominguez vows, “I 
will never allow a 
child to go through 
what I went through 
as a child. Reading 
is too important and precious a gift. All 
children must learn to read, and I have a 
duty and a responsibility to share this 
gift.” 

Since then, Dominguez has provided 
training for dozens of pediatricians, nurse 
practitioners and residents. All receive the 
training in order to participate in Reach Out 
and Read San Joaquin. New RORSJ hosts 
are chosen based on their connections to 
parents and young children and an 
established interest or existing program of 
communicating with young parents and 
their babies. 



New RORSJ hosts 
are chosen based on 
their connections to 
parents and young 
children and an 
established interest 
or existing program 
of communicating 
with young parents 
and their babies. 





The 1 1 sites that provide Reach Out and 
Read San Joaquin serve a wide range of 
children and families. Dr. Kwabena 
Adubofour, originally from Ghana, has the 
only private practice clinic south of 
Charter Way in a sizable, underserved, low- 
income community. The library learned 
of Adubofour through the local 
newspaper in an article highlighting his 
commitment to reading and health. He 
paid children $1 for every book they read 
and told him about during a visit to him. 
As one can imagine, children came to see 
the good doctor every day, whether they 
needed to or not. Of course, Adubofour 
was delighted to participate in Reach Out 
and Read San Joaquin. 

Dr. Trinh Vu joined RORSJ in 1999, 
serving primarily Southeast Asian families. 
She enjoys going into the waiting room to 
read to the children herself. Dr. Randhir 
Singh and Dr. Helen Reyes joined RORSJ 
in spring 2001 and also see a great number 
of diverse families. 

The Cesar Chavez Family Clinic at San 
Joaquin General Hospital was the first 
RORSJ county site. Many Spanish- 
speaking families seek pediatric services 
there. Since then, San Joaquin County 
Public Health Services has formally 
adopted the Reach Out and Read San Joaquin 
program, serving families with clinics in 
Stockton, Manteca, Tracy, Ripon, Escalon 
and Lodi. 

Reach Out and Read (ROR) was established 
as a national program in 1989, beginning at 
Boston Children’s Hospital. Endorsed by 
both the American Academy of Pediatrics 
and the American Medical Association, 
ROR has received federal funds since 1996. 
A statewide ROR coalition was established 
in Sacramento. 
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The annual Reach Out and Reach national 
conference is held in Boston in May. 

When Children’s Services Resource 
Librarian Jane Cook heard Dr. Barry Weiss 
at the 2000 ROR Conference, she 
convinced her RORSJ Steering Committee 
that his seminal work on health illiteracy 
was crucial for San Joaquin physicians. 

And so, Health Plan of San Joaquin 
funded a local program hosting Weiss, who 
spoke of the physician’s responsibility to 
ensure the accurate treatment of his 
patients. 

Weiss maintains his work with families 
indicates many adults cannot read and 
understand the medical information on 
over-the-counter and prescription 
medicines, medical release forms and a 
host of other printed informadon supplied 
to them. Weiss emphasizes the 
pediatrician’s need for accurate translation, 
especially when dealing with families 
whose first language is not English. 

Cook was absolutely correct. Weiss’s work 
has been cited by all San Joaquin health 
providers who attended Health Plan of 
San Joaquin’s program and has improved 
the way RORSJ practitioners provide 
medical care. The continuing education 
has also strengthened the RORSJ 
partnership. In 2001, San Joaquin County 
Public Health Services Clinic Manager 
Judy Ward accompanied Jane Cook to the 
national Reach Out and Read conference in 
Boston and has become a stalwart 
champion of the program to her medical 
colleagues. 

Not all of the initial RORSJ experiences 
have been positive. One of the first 
medical clinics to try Reach Out and Read 
San Joaquin had full support from the chief 
administrator, but no buy-in from the 



support staff. The staff demanded more 
and more from RORSJ volunteers - more 
medical testing beyond the TB test to 
participate, no access to staff parking even 
for safety reasons in the evenings and 
other obstacles. Key members of San 
Joaquin County 
Health Services were 
asked to intervene 
with little success. 

After 18 months of 
frustration, the library 
moved on to another 
medical clinic. The 
library learned that 
training and buy-in 
from support staff is 
crucial to the success 
of the program. 

Special staff training 
is now held for every 
new RORSJ location. 




When Children’s 
Services Resource 
Librarian Jane Cook 
heard Dr. Barry Weiss 
at the 2000 ROR 
Conference, she 
convinced her RORSJ 
Steering Committee 
that his seminal work 
on health illiteracy was 



The national Reach 
Out and Read program 
supports new ROR 
sites with start-up 
funds and then 
continuation money 
in the form of book credits. In a program 
with Scholastic, Inc., funds are deposited 
directly to an account, which the local 
ROR programs draw down to provide the 
books for their participants. Book credits 
are matched with local fund raising to 
maximize the number of titles distributed. 



crucial for San Joaquin 
physicians. 



The annual cost of running the Stockton- 
San Joaquin County Public Library’s Reach 
Out and Read San Joaquin program is 
approximately $48,000. This cost includes 
materials only; office support, supplies, 
transportation, training and library staffing 
is provided in-kind. Primary funding has 
come from grants, the Friends of the 
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Stockton Library, the Library and Literacy 
Foundation of San Joaquin and United 
Way. Trainings are held at the library for 
adult volunteers and at the pediatric offices 
for medical professionals and personnel. 



The library staff continually seeks 
methods to promote Reach Out and Read 
San Joaquin. A photo contest is held every 
January, inviting the 
best pictures of 
children enjoying 
books. The contest 
has increased 
donations and 
visibility for Reach 
Out and Read San 
Joaquin, which is one 
of the local 
designated giving 
programs for 
United Way. A 
fraternity at the 
University of the 
Pacific donates the 
proceeds of their 
aluminum and glass 
recycling. RORSJ 
receives funding 
from local garden clubs and the Rotary. 
Library and Literacy Foundation of San 
Joaquin Board Member Sara Cortes wrote 
a substantial grant to United Way for a 
half-time staff position for Reach Out and 
Read San Joaquin. 



The library fulfills its 
mission of promoting 
literacy and reading to 
young children and 
their families, ensuring 
good visibility in the 
community. The 
partners learn new 
techniques in 
administering medical 
treatment. 




The partnership has been beneficial to all. 
Children, their parents and caregivers learn 
so much about books and feel good about 
them and their medical treatment. The 
library fulfills its mission of promoting 
literacy and reading to young children and 
their families, ensuring good visibility in 
the community. The partners learn new 
techniques in administering medical 

A 



treatment. Their use of books in the 
examination develops eye acuity and 
physical interaction, even in the youngest 
patient. And, the community has an 
increased awareness of the need for early 
literacy and its crucial role in child 
development. 

Reach Out and Read San Joaquin has also 
created some major changes for library 
staff who are not directly involved with 
the program. Partnerships have developed 
in other areas of the library based upon 
the models created by ROR. Library staff 
are now convinced that helping children 
of all ages is the library’s natural mission. 
And, as a result of Reach Out and Read’s 
success, the Stockton-San Joaquin County 
Public Library has now embarked on 
another program to serve children from 
birth to five years old and their families in 
a mobile van, Training Wheels , sponsored by 
the California State Library and the 
Commission on Families and Youth. 

“The visibility and recognition that Reach 
Out and Read San Joaquin has received in 
the community,” Jane Cook says, “is the 
reason why basic literacy is one of the 
four library services selected as our goal 
for the next three years.” The Stockton- 
San Joaquin County Public Library 
underwent a Public Library Association 
“Planning for Results” process and 
involved community representatives 
throughout the county. Basic literacy was 
identified as one of the four priorities for 
library service. 

“ Reach Out and Read San Joaquin is about 
quality,” Cook continues, “and a 
thoughtful, planned response to address 
literacy needs in this county, one family 
at a time.” 
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As Dr. Perri Klass, founder and national How fortunate for the children and 
director of ROR says of the program, families of San Joaquin County. 
“We want to put the fun into parenting.” 



Partnerships Widen Circle of Service 



Children’s Services Resource Librarian 
and Collection Development Specialist 
Jane Dyer Cook of the Stockton-San 
Joaquin County Public Library has 
extensive experience with partnerships 
of all kinds. With the Reach Out and Read 
San Joaquin program, Cook works with 
health care practitioners, pediatricians 
and medical consortiums. In other 
library programs, she has worked in 
partnership with local print, radio and 
television media, educators and school 
districts, universities and colleges, private 
and public youth-serving agencies, sports 
franchises and city and county 
departments. 

Cook offers these pearls of wisdom 
regarding partnerships: 

• Leave your turf and ego at home. 

• Learn from others. 

• Know who your organization is and 
what it is about. Your vision and 
mission should be heartfelt and 
enhanced, not diminished, by your 



partner’s vision and mission. 

• Be willing to compromise. 

• Be flexible and creative. 

• Avoid assuming that you have a 
corner on the knowledge market, 
especially when it comes to working 
with children. 

“Maintaining the contact and 
developing the relationship is vital to 
any partnership,” Cook adds. 
“Partnerships are vital to the library and 
enhance our ability to reach a wider 
audience and provide our customers 
with the best possible service. 

“I never thought that when I graduated 
from library school that I would be 
doing this,” Cook continues. “They 
[partnerships] take a lot of work, they 
sometimes make me lose sleep, but they 
keep me energized and it’s one of the 
reasons why I love my job so much. I 
wake up in the morning and I want to 
come to work.” 
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Local Touch, Global Reach: 

Libraries Connecting for Life-long Learning 



A casual conversation over lunch in 
April 1999 led Luis Herrera and 
Mary Ann Laun down a path that 
would eventually result in a better way for 
students to get information from all 
libraries in their community. Herrera is the 
director of the Pasadena Public Library, 
and Laun is the assistant dean for library 
services at Pasadena City College Library. 
Together they launched the project, Local 
Touch, Global Reach: libraries Connecting for 
Ufe-longLeorning 



“It was apparent to both of us that schools 
weren’t preparing students to navigate 
libraries,” recalled Herrera. “Mary Ann 
and I chatted over lunch about the need to 
improve students’ skills so they could do a 
better job of getting information. At the 
time, the school district didn’t have strong 
school library programs. There was no 
uniform strategy for deploying technology, 
and they had no plan for libraries in the 
schools,” he says. 



Before they parted, Herrera and Laun 
agreed they would look into the possibility 
of getting people together to work on the 
problem. They both got approval from 
their respective boards, then set about 
forming a committee. 



“The first person we approached was 
Christine Johns, assistant superintendent 
for instruction for the school district,” 
Herrera says. “Then we put together a 
steering committee that included Christine, 
ourselves, plus directors from each of the 
other public libraries as well as librarians 
from the high schools.” 



The partnering institutions included: 

• Pasadena Public Library which 
serves 145,000 people. It is an 
urban library consisting of a 
central library and nine branches. 
The library also draws patrons 
from Los Angeles County and the 
San Gabriel Valley and has an 
annual budget of $8.5 million. 

• The Pasadena City College library 
which serves 28,000 students 

• The Pasadena Unified School 
District which serves 24,000 
students 

• The Sierra Madre Public Library 
which serves a population of 
12,000 

• The Altadena Public Library which 
serves a population of 50,000 

It soon became apparent that there was an 
urgent need for better communication 
among the partners. 

“We were surprised at the lack of 
coordination among the libraries. None of 
us knew what the others were doing. We 
didn’t know about each other’s collections. 
We were especially surprised that there 
wasn’t a uniform plan for technology,” 
Herrera says. 

“Our goal, when we started Local Touch , 
Global Reach , was to provide electronic 
access to the information resources of all 
these partners, including the school 
libraries,” says Herrera. “Our target 
population was and still is the students in 
our school district as well as the 
community- at-large.” 

Adds Laun, “We envisioned a community 
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of information-literate readers and 
consumers of information, with skills that 
would enable them to digest information 
from whatever source.” 

From this beginning, the Local Touch , 
Global Reach steering committee set forth 
basic objectives, which included the 
following: 

• Connect the catalogs of all 
partners; 

• Share databases, e.g., full-text 
periodicals; and 

• Provide staff development and 
training for teachers and librarians 
on information technology, 
collection development and any 
other topic that would support the 
project goal. 

There is no written agreement among the 
partners, although there is a brief “concept 
paper” that describes the purpose, goals, 
objectives, benefits and the work of the 
committees. 

Currently, a core group of five individuals 
— the directors of the libraries and the 
school district — comprise the Local Touch , 
Global Reach steering committee. The 
structure evolved over time, according to 
Herrera. “Most decisions are made based 
on reports from the subcommittees and all 
decisions are shared by the partners,” he 
says. 

By the end of the first year the group had 
accomplished several objectives. 
Specifically, they: 

• Developed a proposal for an 
electronic resources core 
collection; 

• Began to gather population data 
about their constituents; 

• Conducted a staff development 
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and training workshop in fall 1999; 
and 

# Took steps to reinstate the 
curriculum for the library 
technician program at Pasadena 
City College. 




“This project has 
taken a tremendous 
amount of time,” 
Herrera reflects. “I 
thought it would 
take us six months 
to achieve our 
original goals — it’s 
now been two years 
and we’re still 
working on them,” 
he says. 

The partners have 
indicated they want 
Local Touch, Global 
Reach to be an 
ongoing effort. 




The program prepares 
students to navigate 
libraries. 



According to Laun 
and Herrera, the greatest barrier to 
achieving the partnership’s goals was 
getting key people to attend meetings 
when they were needed. 



“Meeting target dates to achieve the goals 
depended on full participation of all the 
libraries,” Herrera says. “In order to move 
ahead, we needed to have the decision- 
makers at the critical meetings, but often 
they were absent. This slowed us down 
and was frustrating.” 



Laun and Herrera approached this obstacle 
on two fronts: “We went to our political 
allies and enlisted their help in making sure 
key people were at the meetings,” Herrera 
says. “We also conducted frank 
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discussions with the members of the 
steering committee. We said if they were 
serious about their participation, we would 
hold them accountable.” 



Each Local Touch, Global Reach partner had 
to commit its institution’s own dollars and 
resources for the effort, including the 
school district, which now has a budget for 
automation and 
collection. Each 
focused on its own 
upgrades and 
planning. The 
partners were also 
able to share many 
resources, while the 
public libraries and 
Pasadena Community 
College offered staff 
training. “We did it 
with virtually no 
budget,” Laun says. 

Herrera agrees. 
“Almost no resources 
have been required to 
sustain the 
partnership,” he says. 
“When necessary, the partners have 
provided services on an in-kind basis and 
they are mosdy small things.” 

According to Herrera, there will be future 
costs for the public library. “We will need 
to buy a server so we can share a Web site 
for this project. That will enable us to 
have our own Web catalog that will link to 
the global catalog. We will also have to 
hire a Web designer. Everyone will have to 
ante up,” he says. 

The program benefits students, partners 
and the community: 

• Student benefits: The partners 



“Our staff is more 
aware of the connection 
with this project to 
community/ student 
needs. We are no longer 
making decisions in a 
vacuum. For example, 
databases are now 
selected with an effort 

to collaborate.” 
- Luis Herrera 
Pasadena Public Libary 



expect students to be able to access 
information by the time they leave 
school. “As students progress 
through the educational system, we 
hope they will develop information 
competencies and lifelong learning 
skills,” Laun says. 

Library benefits: According to 
Herrera, “Our staff is more aware 
of the connection with this project 
to community/ student needs. We 
are no longer making decisions in a 
vacuum. For example, databases 
are now selected with an effort to 
collaborate. 

“Our staff also has a greater sense 
of collaboration with the other 
libraries and a greater 
understanding of the value of this 
kind of sharing. It offsets our 
tendency to be insular. Initially, the 
staff asked why we were doing this 
because it was a very different way 
of working with schools. But 
overall, our library staff has been 
very supportive,” Herrera 
concludes. 

Partner benefits: According to 
Laun, one of the goals was to offer 
a library technician certificate 
program at the community college. 
“This has now been approved and 
is being offered as an 18 -unit 
course. We wanted this course to 
provide more trained library 
professionals for our area,” Laun 
explains. Herrera points to the 
positive response from schools as 
an indicator of success. “In terms 
of support for school libraries, 
their librarians tell us it’s the best 
thing that could have happened, 
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and it wouldn’t have happened 
without the partnership.” 

• Client/ customer benefits: 

According to Herrera, there is now 
“greater breadth of information 
available and individuals can access 
information from home.” 

All Local Touch, Global Reach partners 
committed to purchase the same electronic 
databases and have them installed by 
January 2001 . Although they didn’t 
conduct a needs assessment when Local 
Touch , Global Reach was formed, the 
partners recendy concluded a “readiness 
analysis” which was funded by the 
California State Library. 

“The State Library gave us $10,000 to help 
us find out if each library had technology 
plans, if the schools had libraries with 
credendaled library staff, if these 
libraries were automated and, in 
general, to find out what systems 
they had,” Herrera says. “Everyone 
came to the partnership with 
varying degrees of readiness. For 
example, we wanted to connect 
catalogs but some of the school 
libraries were not automated. 



“All partners are members of the 
Library of California network, such 
as the Linked Systems project,” 
Herrera explains. <c When we have 
the linked catalog, we can offer the 
training piece to students to teach 
them how to access information. 



Then we’ll work on the next steps: 
establishing a delivery system and a 
mechanism that permits everyone to 
access the collections of the various 
libraries’” he says. 

“The public library and Pasadena City 
College are working on the linked catalogs 
now, but the school system is just getting 
installed,” Laun adds. Prior to the 
formation of Local Touch , Global Reach, 
each school was establishing its own 
library plans and determining its own 
technology without regard for networking 
capabilities. 

“There was no uniformity,” Herrera says. 
“Now there has been a major policy shift 
with money set aside for automation and 
collection. I strongly believe this wouldn’t 
have happened without this collaborative 
effort.” 





Pasadena students develop information competencies 
and life-long learning skills. 
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Partnership Opens Doors to Information Literacy 




1. The project raised awareness of 
the need for information literacy 
among those who were not 
thinking about it at the time, 
according to Herrera and Laun. 

2. The project became a mechanism 
for open communication among 
the various libraries. “We weren’t 
talking to one another,” Herrera 
says. “Today we know what each is 
doing, what each of our strengths 
are and also our limitations. 
Previously, some of our staff 
didn’t know which schools had 
libraries and which didn’t.” 

3. The project created a commitment 
to enhance technology among the 
participating libraries. “We made 
key policy decisions about 
automation and vendor selection 
that will ultimately improve school 
libraries,” Herrera says. According 
to Laun, “The greatest outcome 
has been the movement toward 
technology in the Pasadena high 
schools. Some had databases, 
some had nothing and some had 
no libraries at all. Today, all our 
high school libraries are scheduled 
to have the Follett Library System 
and the high schools will be 
networked.” As part of the effort 



to enhance technology, the public 
library and community college 
have offered workshops for 
participating members. “Our 
intent is to introduce the school 
library staff to information 
technology,” says Herrera. 

“These workshops are repeated 
on a regular basis, with specialized 
staff as trainers.” 

Advice 

• Carefully define your idea: what 
are the outcomes you expect? 
Help your partners and 
prospective partners understand 
the concept. Work toward 
ownership by getting them to buy 
into it. 

• Be sure your partners are clear on 
the project’s overall mission and 
help them to stay connected to it. 
Put it in writing and refer to it 
often in meetings. Don’t let the 
project stray off the mission’s 
course. 

• Be persistent when faced with 
setbacks and push, if necessary, to 
get the job done. 
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Concept Paper Helps to Launch Partnership 



Pasadena Public Library Director 
Luis Herrera developed the following 
paper to get his partnership off the 
ground. 

Background and 
Rationale: 

Local Touchy Global 
Reach is a joint project 
among the libraries of 
the Pasadena City 
College, the Pasadena 
Unified School District 
and the cities of 
Pasadena, Altadena and 
Sierra Madre. When 
fully implemented, the 
joint venture will 
provide area students 
and the community at 
large with access via 
technology to the 
information resources 
of the community 
college, public and 
school district libraries. 

The goal is to build a 
community of readers 
and to develop information competency 
skills in students. Information 
competency has been defined as the 
ability to access, evaluate and use 
information within established ethical 
guidelines. This initiative also seeks to 
promote and support community-wide 
efforts to enhance literacy. 




The program helps 
students access and use 
information. 



Goals and Objectives: 

• To connect the automated catalogs 
of the public libraries of Pasadena, 
Altadena and Sierra Madre, the 
Pasadena Community College 

Library and the school 
libraries in the 
Pasadena Unified 
School District 

• To coordinate joint 
purchases of 
electronic databases 
and other library 
resources 

• To provide staff 
development and 
training to teachers 
and librarians on 
information 
technology, 
collection 
development and 
other topics that 
support project goals 

• To explore the 
possibility of a 
library technician 
training program to 

meet new market demands for 
library staff at schools in Pasadena 
and surrounding cities 
To expand the project to include other 
entities in the region 
To support the development of 
information competency and life-long 
learning at community-based learning 
centers and other institutions 
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Concept Paper (continued) 



Project Benefits: 

• Build a community of readers that can 
access, evaluate and use information 

• Increase equity of access to all 
students, regardless of campus or 
learning environment 

• Facilitate the development and 
enhancement of information 
competency of our youth 

• Provide depth and breadth of 
collections and resources by avoiding 
expensive duplication of purchases 

• Enhance and support community- 
wide efforts to promote literacy 

Committees: 

Library Collections and Resources — 

The committee charge is to identify a 
core collection that will enhance 
students 5 information competency skills 
as well as to develop their skills as 
college students and life-long learners. 
The emphasis will be on developing an 
electronic information core collection. 
The core collection is defined as that 
part of the collection that is program- 
driven, used actively for instruction and 
in high demand. The primary criteria 
for the inclusion of resources in the core 
collection is the support of the mission 
and curriculum of the schools as well as 
the development of skills that bridge 
students into higher education. 

Technology and Facilities 
Infrastructure — The committee charge 
is to examine and assess the current state 
of technology in the participating 



institutions as it relates to library 
automation and connectivity. The 
emphasis will be to monitor the 
implementation of the various 
technology plans in order to support 
and carry out the goals of the joint 
project. The committee will also 
address the design and configuration of 
the area designated for each library and 
learning site to accommodate the 
equipment, materials, programs and 
services. These elements include 
reading space, computer space, an area 
for group activities and additional space 
for staff and support activities. 

Access and Training — The committee 
charge is to develop policy and 
procedures to facilitate access of 
materials and resources between and 
among participating libraries. The 
committee will examine methods and 
the use of technology to access and 
deliver library materials to students. 

The committee will also identify training 
needs and ways to maximize 
participation of staff in participating 
libraries. 

Public Relations — The committee 
charge is to advance and promote the 
project among the governing 
institutions and the community at large. 
The goal of this committee is to identify 
potential funding sources, articulate the 
project benefits and garner the support 
necessary to implement the goals. 
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Joint Use: Libraries Plus Schools 
Equal Learning Success 




'n 1984, Gerlach High School (NV) 
was on the verge of losing its 
. accreditation. The school library was 
inadequate and funds were not available to 
improve the collection. The closest public 
library was 108 miles away in Reno. 
Bookmobile service was cost prohibitive. 
The School District contacted the Washoe 
County Public Library, and the partnership 
resulting in the 
Community Ubizmes 
of Washoe County 
Public library 
began. 

Rural, remote 
Gerlach was the 
first of six schools 
involved in a 
library partnership, 
established in 
1984, with the 
Washoe County 
Public Library, 
under the 

leadership of then Library Director 
Martha Gould. Gerlach was a “company” 
town, with a population of 500 and no 
more than 60 students enrolled in the 
high school. The 17-year relationship 
strengthened over time. Gerlach High 
School has now committed 3,000 
square feet to its joint-use school/ 
public library, almost tripling the size 
of the original space. The Gerlach 
Public Library used to be run by 
volunteers. The school librarian now 
volunteers two hours of her time every 
night for community access. Although 
not encouraged, the public can use the 
library when school is in session. 




The other five joint-use school/ public 
libraries are located in geographically 
isolated areas. Each is unique in its 
partnerships, although the basic rules of 
use remain the same. Nine-hundred- 
square-foot Verdi Library is located in an 
elementary school and partners with the 
Nevada Department of Wildlife and the 
Washoe County Public Library. The 

community voiced 
a need to 
incorporate 
wildlife in library 
operations; the 
library is located 
adjacent to a 
nature trail and the 
collection houses 
materials related 
to local ecology 
and the 



environment. 



Communities take pride in joint-use 
library success. 



So, how does it 
work? Washoe 

County Public Library provides all of the 
cataloging for the entire collection. The 
school librarian buys school purchases and 
ships them to the Central Washoe County 
Public Library in Reno for processing. The 
collections are comingled. Only the 
preschool materials are separated; children 
and adults have access to the joint collection. 

The school provides space, maintenance, 
utilities, custodial services, office 
equipment and supplies and 
commensurate staff. The public library 
provides the collection for the public, 
computers, software, collection 
development processing and the 
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commensurate staff during the late 
afternoon, evenings and Saturdays in 
support of public library hours. Hours 
are set by mutual agreement at the local 
level, but in most cases, the public library 
is operational after school library hours. 
The school librarian reports to the 
principal and the public librarian reports to 
the Washoe County Public Library All 
offer traditional programming — storytime, 
lapsits, crafts — some offer year-round 
reading clubs. 

Because there is no 
requirement for 
certified school library 
media specialists at the 
elementary school 
level, the joint school/ 
public library 
partnerships seem to 
be most effective in 
schools where a 
trained librarian would 
be placed. 

Initially, the Washoe 
County School Board 
and the county 
commissioner 
submitted letters and requests to the 
Washoe County Public Library. Many 
schools are waiting for a joint-use 
opportunity with the public library. Now 
the joint-use facilities staff, the advisory 
board and school and public library 
coordinators have developed a set of 
criteria for minimum specifications on 
square footage and procedures. 

Retired Partnership Coordinator Sally 
Kinsey compiled a manual of the program 
and the process, including sample 
contracts, memorandums of 
understanding, joint-use agreements, an 
operations manual, Spanish and English 



language publicity, and some helpful hints 
for joint-use programs. 

Each joint-use program is distinctive. 
Kristine Chubb is school librarian at the 
latest venture, the state-of-the-art Mendive 
Library. The architect and principal 
worked with the public library for two 
years before opening. With 22 computers 
in the library, an opening day collection 
worth more than $50,000, and another 
$50,000 in 

improvements to the 
facility the first year, 
Mendive is a leader 
among the Community 
LJbrahes of Washoe 
County Public Library. 

Its collection is 
integrated, with public 
and school materials 
interfiled. A 
significant amount of 
money is spent 
annually on 
technology, technical 
services and new CD- 
ROMs, collection 
development and 
programming. Much of this money is 
based on grants and state funds. 

Chubb says of the Mendive program: 
tc When the partnership works, it really 
works well, especially when 
communication is key.” The partnership is 
strengthened by Chubbs cautious 
optimism and many communication 
venues throughout the system and at 
different levels. Once a month, an 
advisory board comprised of 
superintendents, principals, Washoe 
County Public Library Director Nancy 
Cummings, Washoe County Public 
Services Librarian Melody Ballard, 




Joint-use libraries often have the 
newest collections. 
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representatives from the Friends Board 
and school board, a parent (appointed by 
the school district) and representatives 
from the public library meet to discuss 
ongoing needs. The school and public 
library staff meet regularly. 

Not everything has worked so well at the 
community libraries. Communication can 
be strained between the public library and 
school library staff who don’t always agree 
on policies or procedures, or even on one 
another’s mission. “It is a true test of 
one’s fortitude,” says Chubb, who 
emphasizes the need for ongoing, regular 
joint staff meetings. 

“We don’t always have the time to even 
relay messages to one another, let alone 
plan the operations of the library. We 
need to make time.” 

Chubb explains, “The partnership is still 
evolving, even after several years. We are 
still two very distinct staffs.” And, 
referring to the operations manual, Chubb 
says, “We have this as a guide, but in 
reality, the business of negotiating between 
the two groups is a relationship we are 
continually developing, and it’s sometimes 
a struggle.” 

However, the benefits seem to far outweigh 
the entanglements and snafus that plague 
most school/ public library partnerships. 
The partnership libraries have the newest 
collections. The community favors such 
use of county funds. 

Sally Kinsey remarks, “An overwhelming 
positive response from the community did 
surprise me. There is a territorial pride 
that envelopes a community when their 
joint school/ public library succeeds.” 



In some cases, the partnership library 
focuses the community. The 
community of Duncan is very diverse. 
Much of the external funding came 
from grantwriting sponsored by the 
Friends of the Library, county 
commissioners and many others. 
Community Development Block Grants 
were committed to the partner library. 
Duncan Elementary was able to raise 
$250,000 to enable the project to go 
forward as a stand-alone building. 




Today the joint-use Duncan Library is 
situated in front of the community 
swimming pool and the community center. 
Sandwiched between the elementary and 
middle schools, it is a status symbol for the 
Duncan community. The public and 
school librarians know all of the children 
and their families, and there is great 
appreciation and care of their library. In 
this community where crime can be 
prevalent, the library remains untouched, 
and every day the children emerge from 
each school and parade down the sidewalk 
to “their library.” 




The Nevada Department of Wildlife 
partners with the library. 
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The results in Duncan echo those found 
throughout the Comm unity Libraries of 
Washoe County Public Library. The partner 
libraries have a significant impact on their 
immediate community, providing more 
avenues for teaching literacy at all levels. 
The partner library is a safe harbor in the 
inner city of Washoe County The 
Community Libraries have created awareness 
and a love of the Washoe County Public 
Library. Thanks to the partnership, a 
second bond measure maintaining funding 
of the library passed successfully. 



The partnership has impacted many 
Politicians and elected officials find 
community favor when they support the 
library. Overall the partnership between 
the Washoe County Public Library and the 
Washoe County School District has 
encouraged communication and 
collaboration between the two entities and 
has broadened to include others, such as 
the Nevada Department of WildJife. 

More importandy, the partnership creates 
improved access to library services for all 



Some Dos and Don’ts for Joint-use Facilities 



If there is anyone in this world who 
knows what does and doesn’t work in a 
school/public library partnership, it’s 
Sally Kinsey, retired partnership 
coordinator for Washoe County Public 
Library. Kinsey is a consultant on 
school/public library partnerships, with 
years of first-hand experience. 

As joint school/public library facilities 
are among the trends in librarianship, 
Kinsey’s advice is timely and invaluable. 
“Remember,” she says, “learn from your 
mistakes. But, above all, partnerships 
need cultivating and maintaining. They 
need TLC and, in some cases, a lot of 
tinkering. When they work, it’s beautiful. 
Don’t give up!” 

Here are some of her other 
recommendations about school and 
public library partnerships: 

• Assess the viability of the 
partnership. You might find a more 
appropriate partner later. 

• Set minimum square footage 
requirements for new construction. 



Kinsey recommends a minimum of 
2,500 square feet for an elementary 
school library, 5,000 square feet for a 
middle school, and 8000 square feet 
for a high school. 

• Get buy-in from all those concerned, 
especially at the schools. Meet with 
citizen advisory boards (or establish 
one), the principal, the school 
librarian, the school secretary, the 
custodian. Everyone is critical to 
success. 

• Conduct a needs assessment prior to 
any joint partnership discussions. 

The needs of the community and the 
school (students, teachers, staff) 
must be acknowledged prior to 
developing the partnership and plan 
for a joint-use facility. 

• Develop an operations manual that 
includes all joint-use agreements, 
policies and procedures. 

• Make sure the community library is 
visible and has outside access for the 
general public. Make sure the school 
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Washoe County residents and gets libraries 
back into the school setting. Students now 
have access to everything available at the 
Washoe County Public Library - more 
than 800,000 holdings. They can place 
holds and have items they desire delivered 
anywhere there is a Washoe County Public 
Library outlet. And, as Washoe County 
Public Library provides T1 Internet access 
to all schools, Washoe students benefit 
even further. The inefficient courier 
system employed by the Washoe School 



District has now been replaced with the 
more cost-effecdve Washoe County Public 
Library delivery system. 

“Overall, the Community Libraries are 
effective. They place the library squarely 
in the public’s eye as a community 
priority,” says Mendive School Librarian 
Kristine Chubb. The Washoe County 
Public Library has proven that doing 
business with schools is good business. 




Dos and Don’ts (continued) 




Joint-use facilities can make the 
library a community priority. 



access door is locked after school hours. 

• Make sure there is adequate parking, 
and that it is well-lit, close to the 
building and secure. 

• Ensure access to a staff room for 
public library and school staff. 

• Evaluate the partnership continually 
to reinforce the positive working 
relationship. Active communication 
is key; if one partner doesn’t deliver, 
there is no workable partnership. 



• Get administrative support — you 
need it to succeed. 

Avoid: 

• The public library’s propensity for 
wanting to run the school library. 

• Layers in the bureaucracy. 

• Turf issues among staff not 
involved in the partnership. 

Areas of concern to discuss may 

include: 

• Total open hours available to the 
public. Schools generally want fewer 
hours. Public library staff generally 
want more. 

• Staffing levels — there is never 
enough staff. 

• Use of volunteers. School libraries 
rely heavily on youth and parent 
volunteers. Public libraries 
sometimes shun large numbers of 
volunteers. 
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Dos and Don’ts (continued) 




Community libraries can be safe harbors 
in the inner city. 



• Community libraries are often 
promoted as full service 
libraries. However, they are not 
true “public libraries . 55 Because 
the community libraries are on 
school grounds, they are not as 
accessible to the public as one 
might believe. 

• Office space is never big 
enough. 

• Missions of the school and 
public libraries are different. 

Schools emphasize the need to teach 
and educate. Public libraries are 
concerned with increasing public 
service and providing a balanced 
collection for children and adults. 

Remember: 

• Partnerships are not for everyone. 

• Partnerships are not always the best 
way of doing business. 

• Partnerships may work well in inner- 
city and rural situations where 
people can walk to the community 
library. 

• Partnerships can offer unique ways 
to approach a problem. 



and may offer you better price per 
square footage. A library can 
sometimes revitalize a mall. 

Do not discount a partnership with a 
community college or university. 
Partnerships with parks and 
recreation departments, senior 
centers, fire or police departments 
may be equally valuable. 

If partnering in a community center, 
get in on the ground floor, at the 
planning stage. 

Be part of your community agency’s 
long-range planning. 

Learn from your mistakes. 



• Storefronts may be considered if 
money is limited. 

• Consider locating the facility in a 
strip mall. They want your business 



For more information: “The Community 
Libraries of Washoe County Manual 55 is 
currently being revised by Sally Kinsey. 
Copies may be obtained by contacting 
Sally Kinsey at SallyKolohe@aol.com. 
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Library Partnerships with 
Foundations and Nonprofits 



« =r ibrary partnerships with 

community foundations and 
nonprofit organizations are 
.proving an increasingly viable 
= Lj avenue to fund raising and 
marketing But that’s not really news. What 
is news is that when the right foundation 
or nonprofit partners with the right library, 
programs stretch way beyond their 
boundaries and far beyond their original 
plans. In fact, partnerships produce 
programs that would probably be out of 
reach of one organization working alone. 
It’s the effort to reach a common goal that 
results in such returns. 

This chapter includes a number of 
extraordinary partnerships that illustrate 
how library collaborations with nonprofits 
and foundations have changed programs - 
and people — in enormous ways. 

Despite economic ups and downs, 
Americans are very generous. We tend to 
increase contributions to charitable causes 
each year, and 2000 was no exception. The 



AAFRC (American Association of Fund 
Raising Council) Trust for Philanthropy . 
estimates total charitable contributions in 
the United States at $203 billion. About 
$168 billion, around 83 percent, came 
from individuals in the form of bequests 
and direct donations. Grantmaking 
foundations gave a total of $24.5 billion, 
and corporate giving was about $10.86 
billion. 

Based on these estimates, it might seem 
logical that organizations looking for 
dollars should seek out individuals rather 
than corporations or foundations. 

But hold on. Libraries — especially those 
just getting started in fund raising — may 
find it easier to get money for special 
projects from foundations and businesses 
in their communities. Building a large base 
of individual donors can take years, but a 
few visits to a friendly foundation could 
result in a large donation - if the donor 
likes the library’s project. 
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Although many libraries have successfully 
obtained corporate and foundation gifts, as 
a group, public libraries are behind the 
curve in getting their fair share. 
Foundations and corporations seem 
scarcely aware of them and their needs. 



backbone of any community. Investing in 
the library is an investment in the 
community.” All but one respondent 
indicated they would welcome a contact 
seeking advice about how public libraries 
might partner with them. 



According to the Foundation Center, in 
1999 less than 1 percent of foundation 
grant dollars was given to libraries, and its 
probably fair to say that most of the 
money did not go to public libraries but to 
libraries in educational institutions. 

How is this possible? Recendy, a 
foundation executive was heard to remark: 
“Libraries aren’t even on the radar screen.” 
Perhaps, it’s time to shift that image and 
put libraries “on the radar screen.” 
Community foundations are good places 
to start because they are interested in 
supporting programs in their own back 
yards. 

In preparation for Joint Ventures: The 
Promise, Power and Performance of Partnerships , 
the League of California Community 
Foundations conducted a short two- 
question survey of its 26 member 
organizations; twelve members responded. 

(1) Has your community foundation 
worked with a public library to address a 
need in your area? Nine foundations 
answered yes; three answered no. 

(2) Would you consider partnering with a 
library in the future? 

Eleven foundations answered yes; one did 
not respond to the question. 

Several of the respondents elaborated on 
their willingness to partner with libraries. 
One executive wrote, “Libraries are the 



Community foundations, as defined by the 
League of California Community 
Foundations on its Web site (www.lccf.org) 
are tax-exempt, nonprofit, publicly 
supported philanthropic institutions 
designed to provide long-term benefits to 
a defined geographic area. 

These foundations work as partners with 
nonprofits, manage permanent 
endowments for individual nonprofits and 
provide management assistance to help 
ensure ongoing effectiveness. Community 
foundations across California work to 
target a community’s priority needs, bring 
donors with similar concerns together and 
direct philanthropic dollars toward specific 
community goals. 

The Council on Foundations, a national 
organization, lists 36 community 
foundations in California on its Web site 
(www.cof.org). Data collected from 
the US Census 2000 population figures 
and the California Department of 
Finance indicate that 93.3 percent of the 
state’s population is in counties 
served by a community foundation. A 
chart showing community foundation 
coverage in California by county is 
included on pages 4-5. 

The foundation universe has nearly 
doubled since 1985. Charitable giving 
increased an estimated 21.5 percent in 
2000, surpassing independent and 
corporate foundations. Community 
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foundations have reported the fastest 
growth in giving every year since 1995. 
Their giving has nearly tripled in that time. 1 

Given that growth rate, accessibility and 
appeal to individual donors, chances are 
there is a community foundation — or will 
be very soon — in your library’s 
neighborhood. 

Partnerships between public libraries and 
nonprofit organizations are also proving 
their value, especially when mutually 
derived, easily understandable and 
attainable goals are formulated. 2 



competitions, children’s or animal 
organizations and private foundations. 

This chapter, for example, includes a case 
study of the joint venture between the 
Public Library of Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg County (NC) and the 
Children’s Theatre of Charlotte, which is a 
501(c)(3) nonprofit. 




In her Fund Development Feasibility Study for 
the California Library Association and 
California State Library, June 2000, 
Kathryn Covier Hannah offered these 
recommendations for libraries seeking 
partners in the nonprofit sector: 



So, who are these potential partners? 
Organizations that are not classified by the 
I.R.S. as private foundations are designated 
“public charities.” These include 
churches, arts groups, educational 
institutions, environmental organizations, 
social service agencies, governmental units 
and certain endowment funds. 

Organizations with a substantial degree of 
public support also qualify as “public 
charities” and these include agencies that 
receive more than one- third of their 
support from donations or from carrying 
out charitable activities. The Internal 
Revenue Code lists 24 categories of tax- 
exempt organizations under its “501” code 
subsection. The most common of these is 
the 501(c)(3). 

Organizations that fall into this category 
include religious, educational, charitable, 
scientific, literary, public safety, certain 
national or international amateur sports 



“Library directors must take the lead 
and get to know the funders,” she 
writes. “If California libraries want to 
attract foundation and corporate 
funding, they must waste no time in 
building relationships with the 
individuals who control these funds.” 3 

“Educating prospective donors is key. 
Before we can ask for money,” Hannah 
writes, “we must first educate 
prospective donors about library 
funding needs, show them how 
additional private funds will benefit the 
community and explain the role 
libraries play in education. 

“Include the words "youth,’ "education’ 
and ‘literacy’ in every proposal,” 
Hannah advises. “Funders in both 
foundation and corporate settings are 
avidly pursuing ways to ensure that the 
society of the future can read - and 
the sooner the better.” 



1 The Foundation Center, “Foundation Growth and Giving Estimates.” Available from (www.fdncenter.org); Internet; 
accessed August 2001. 

2 Urban libraries Council, Partners for Successful Cities, Nonproft Collaboration, Evanston, IL. February 22, 2000. 

3 Kathryn Covier Hannah, Fund Development Feasibility Study (Sacramento, CA. California Library Association/ 
California State library, June 2000), pp. 7-8. 
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Community Foundation Coverage 
in California by County 

The following list is based on data from the US Census 2000 population figures 
and the California Department of Finance. According to these sources, 93.3 
percent of the states population is in counties served by a community foundation 

(CP). 

The League of California Community Foundations 1 is a statewide association of 
community foundations with a goal of statewide coverage. It is exploring ways to 
develop CFs in uncovered counties, however, the population base in some counties 
may not support a stand-alone foundation. In April 2001, 26 CFs were members 
of the League. 

The Council on Foundations, 2 a national organization, lists 36 CFs in California 
on its Web site. Because not all CFs are members of either the Council or of the 
League, it may be necessary to research local sources. The Council defines 
membership criteria and provides a locator of community foundations in 
California. 



Legend of symbols 

Indicates emerging community foundation. Source: League of California Community Foundations 
♦ Indicates efforts under way to organize a community foundation. Source: League of California 
Community Foundations 

^ Indicates a county with no community foundation 


Alameda 


Contra Costa 


Humboldt 


East Bay CF 


East Bay CF 


Humboldt Area Fdn 


Alpine * 


Colusa * 


Imperial 

The San Diego Fdn 


Amador 


Del Norte 




■& Amador CF 


Humboldt Area Fdn 


Inyo * 


Butte 


El Dorado 


Kern 


North Valley CF 


El Dorado CF 


California CF 3 


☆ Paradise CF 


(City of Paradise) 


Fresno 


Kings 




Fresno Regional Fdn 


Fresno Regional Fd 


Calaveras 


♦ Calaveras CF 


Glenn 

North Valley CF 


Lake * 



1 See their Web site: www.lccf.org 

2 See their Web site: www.cof.org 

3 An affiliate of the Los Angeles-based California Community Foundation 
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Community Foundation Coverage (continued) 



Lassen 

♦ Lassen C F 

Los Angeles 

California CF 
Glendale CF 
Pasadena CF 

Madera 

Fresno Regional Fdn 

Marin 

Marin CF 

Mariposa 

Fresno Regional Fdn 

Mendocino 

Mendocino County CF 



Merced 

♦ Los Banos CF 

Modoc * 

Mono ^ 

Monterey 

CF for Monterey County 

Napa 

CF of the Napa Valley 
Nevada 4 * 

Orange 

Orange County CF 
Placer 

Truckee Tahoe CF 



Plumas 

Plumas CF 

Riverside 

CF Serving Riverside 
and San Bernardino 
Counties 

Sacramento 

Sacramento Reg Fdn 

San Benito 

■& CF of San Benito 
County 

San Bernardino 

CF Serving Riverside 
and San Bernardino 
Counties 

San Diego 

The San Diego Fdn 

San Francisco 

San Francisco Fdn 

San Joaquin 

♦ San Joaquin CF 

San Luis Obispo 

San Luis Obispo Co CF 

San Mateo 

Peninsula CF 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara Fdn 

Santa Clara 

CF Silicon Valley 



Santa Cruz 

CF of Santa Cruz 
County 

Shasta 

■fr Shasta Regional CF 

Sierra * 

Siskiyou 

Shasta Regional CF 

Solano 

Solano CF 

Sonoma 

Sonoma County CF 

Stanislaus 

♦ Stanislaus CF 

Sutter * 

Tehama 

North Valley CF 

Trinity 

Humboldt Area Fdn 

Tulare 

Fresno Regional Fdn 

Tuolomne 

Sonora Area Fdn 

Ventura 

Ventura County CF 

Yolo 

Sacramento Reg Fdn 

Yuba * 



4 Portions of this region are covered by a CF. 

Sources: US Census 2000, California Department of Finance, League of California Community Foundations. 
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Six case studies of library partnerships 
with foundations and nonprofits are 
included in this chapter. 



Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation Bridges 
Digital Divide profiles the foundation’s goal 
of bridging the Digital Divide in the 

United 
States in five 
years. The 
U.S. LJbraty 
Program was 
Bill and 
Melinda 
Gates’ first 
major 

philanthropic 
venture, and 
about |11 
million was 
allocated to 
California 
libraries in 
1999. Separately, Microsoft Corporation 
has agreed to donate software valued at |8 
million to California’s Gates-funded 
libraries. 




Libraries are ideal places for public access 
to computers and the Internet. 



serves as a model for youth development 
throughout the Oakland area. 

Relationships, Persistence Take Raising A 
Reader ® to the Top shows that even if a 
proposal is turned down initially, the 
connections formed can lead to an even 
more fruitful partnership later on. In this 
case, Raising A Reader®, a take-home book 
bag program, addresses the national crisis 
of one in three children entering 
kindergarten without basic pre-reading 
skills. What began as a collaborative 
partnership between the San Mateo 
County Library and the Peninsula 
Community Foundation has become a 
powerful model for a national program. 

Acting to Build a Children’s Learning Center is 
the story of how the Public Library of 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg County (NC) 
and the Children’s Theatre of Charlotte 
have formed a joint venture to build a 
center in downtown Charlotte that may 
well be, when completed, the largest 
library/ children’s theater complex in the 
world. And, it all started with a phone call. 



In Foundations Join Forces to Benefit LJbraty in 
Humboldt County , you’ll read about a 
partnership that was formed when 
volunteers in Eureka, CA, decided to start 
an endowment fund for the public library. 
Today, The Humboldt Area Foundation is 
the financial manager of seven separate 
funds collectively known as the Humboldt 
Library Foundation Fund. 

Teens Make the Grade as Mentors documents 
a joint venture developed by the Oakland 
Public Library, the Wallace-Reader’s Digest 
Fund and the Oakland Public Library 
Foundation and shows how libraries can 
function as youth developers. This 
partnership resulted in a program that 



Small Family Foundation Makes Big Impact with 
Youth describes how a meeting over coffee 
sparked a collaboration between the Seattle 
Public Library Foundation and the Mannix 
Canby Foundation, headed by husband 
and wife, Theresa Mannix and Caleb 
Canby. The 4-year-old foundation wanted 
to fund programs for at-risk youths that 
would address their basic academic needs. 
The public library’s Global Reading Challenge , 
which reaches into the schools, was a good 
fit and was implemented at 23 of the area’s 
elementary schools. 

Recommendations and advice on finding and 
partnering with foundations and nonprofits 
are included throughout the chapter. 
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